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The question of the ages is the question of Duty. Ques- 
tions of creeds and of institutions depend mainly upon this, 
and questions of physical laws serve mainly as means towards 
clearing the way to it. Underneath every religion, every 
philosophy, and every time-spirit lies some attempted answer 
to this question. Life, although superficially a torrent of 
self-love, has running through it a force whereof the strong- 
est and most unscrupulous self-love stands in dread. The 
one thing which the masters of mankind sooner or later have 
to reckon with is the tide of opinion towards what constitutes 
right and wrong in human conduct. He who is the direct 
precursor of change in this tide becomes the founder of a 
system, he who mounts upon its flood an arbiter of empire, 
he who brings most to bear against it a personification of 
evil, and he who is divided upon it either an intellectual 
shade or a dweller in oblivion. 

In the ocean of thought whereon civilization thus far has 
been upborne on two mighty currents, arising from separate 
understandings of this question,— the underflow, as it were, 
of two preponderant rivers of conception, each acting more 
or less upon the other and sometimes commingling, but 
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never in affinity,—the utmost ingenuity of the human 
mind has striven to make these currents coalesce and be- 
come as one, but always ineffectually, the genius of each 
being born of principles which are inconceivable. These 
principles are “the absolute,” or the conception of an inva- 
riable, all-perfect criterion, and “the relative,” or the con- 
ception of a conditional criterion of judgment. Conduct 
ordered upon one principle presupposes the knowledge of 
a First Cause; upon the other, knowledge only of secondary 
causes. Positive and comparative, ultimate and proximate, 
fixedness and fluxation,— how assuredly futile is all effort 
to blend the underlying principles of these conjoined ideas! 
How impossible to concede anything from either without 
conceding all! Truly, the God of one is no more a jealous 
God than is the God of the other. What else but eternal 
variance ever can exist between them? 

The master spirits, they toward whom thought has 
converged most, invariably recognize this. Their example 
and precepts are pure emanations from one or the other 
principle. Civilization, however, being an effort to concili- 
ate the opposing principles, is a series of actions and reac- 
tions between them. Wherever men have exalted obedi- 
ence, their inspiration has been from the one; and, wherever 
they have exalted intelligence, their inspiration has been 
from the other. Men appear to have been equally strenu- 
ous in promoting the supremacy of either principle. It 
requires the same devotion to succeed in a war for freedom 
that it does to succeed in a war for faith, and the same 
renunciation to make a philosopher that it does to make a 
saint. Nothing better illustrates the irreconcilability of these 
principles than the fact that men always have accomplished 
most when inspired by but one of them at a time, whichever 
it may have been. It might almost be said that nothing pre- 
eminently great ever was accomplished under the inspiration 
of either one except during the decadence of the other. 

All speculation concerning man’s first conception of the 
absolute soon loses itself. It is an often remarked fact that 
man, in whom the desire for something better is inherent, 
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usually does his utmost to resist that whereby the better only 
is to be obtained. Humanity everywhere shows an invinci- 
ble aversion to change, and, hopeless of finding the unchange- 
able in the world of matter, turns for it to the world of 
ideas. Herein, as a pure abstraction, does indeed exist that 
for which man’s spirit so longs,— the absolute; but man 
is never satisfied with abstractions, and must needs possess 
some intelligible enunciation or definition of the absolute. 
In the matter of duty, nothing takes the place of this so 
naturally as that usage or accepted rule of conduct for which 
there is no known finite authority or precedent. That of 
which we know not the origin, we make to have had an 
exceptional origin,—as every prehistoric city is divinely 
founded. Our fundamental ideas of duty have come down 
to us from ages of whose history we are wholly ignorant. 
We speak of such ideas as having been from the beginning, 
because between ourselves and that interminable point the 
footprints of thought go back but a little way. Both the 
present and the future are inextricably bound up with the 
past, whose inherited experience is as a part of the earth’s 
substance, to be changed only by a process like that whereby 
continents are destroyed and created. All that which has 
at different times been received as a manifestation of the 
absolute appears to be a part of the mysterious stream of 
continuity which, determining as it does the bulk of human 
conduct, may well be esteemed, of all finite moral factors, 
the one most permanently beyond ourselves. 

Speculation concerning man’s first conception of the rela- 
tive is as vague as speculation concerning his first concep- 
tion of the absolute. While as a mental creation, it is sub- 
ordinate and posterior to the absolute, as an actual force the 
relative can hardly be separated from it. Confronted at the 
beginning of his existence by this inexorable force, man’s 
first effort is to put himself in some degree of harmony 
therewith. For a prolonged period man obeyed this force 
unconsciously, as for the most part he does still. Necessity 
he is wont to call it; and according to the measure wherein 
he escapes it he considers himself fortunate and successful. 
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Upon him this force is continually pressing the alternative 
of choice,—a responsibility man fain would shift upon some 
one else. Disappointed in the event, he calls it “for the 
best,” which, as one has said, is but another way of saying 
that he cannot help himself. Upon the relativ? everywhere 
depends the resistless movement which we call development, 
—that mill of the gods which, how slowly soever it may 
grind, is perpetually resolving old things into new, insomuch 
that creation may be said always to remain unfinished. 

Here, then, is the parting of the ways. Either a certain 
rule of conduct is right because every other rule is wrong, 
or it is right because among all rules it appears to be the one 
least wrong. Along these diverse ways proceeds the moral 
movement of the race, the change of which from one to the 
other always constitutes an epoch in history. As to which 
principle makes the more for morality, both in the ideal 
and in the realization thereof, men never have been able to 
agree; and all the less because each principle separately has 
inspired some of the most perfect moral types of the race. 
Whoever sets out to decide from a study of mankind in 
favor of one or the other of these principles will find bimself 
involved in all manner of contradictory evidence. Not only 
will he find admirable moral types formed upon either prin- 
ciple, but he will find those whose whole life has been an 
exemplification of one principle professing adherence to the 
other. He, likewise, will find evil so often resulting from 
both that he will be tempted to believe that, were it pos- 
sible always to get at the real motives of conduct, there 
would be little either to praise or blame. 

An absolute moral criterion appears indispensable to 
those possessing only in an uncertain degree the quality of 
self-restraint. Command from some source outside himself 
has ever been an essential element of man’s government. 
Every man thinks himself able to obey his own must ; yet, 
if that imperative word came not from forces outside them- 
selves, the bulk of men would go uncommanded. The 
strength of the absolute as a moral force is the strength of 
cohesion. Around it civilization first formed, and through 
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it alone was able to develop for thousands of years. With- 
out it the units of society even yet would fly apart and con- 
tinually repel one another; for developed and undeveloped 
human kind are alike impatient of authority,—the main 
essential of organization, apart from which no civilization 
may exist. Civilization everywhere is but another name 
for obedience. With a specific conception of the absolute 
goes always the attractive quality of loyalty, and a greater 
concentration of enthusiasm. An assault upon one’s opin- 


ions is an assault upon one’s weapons only: an assault upon 


one’s faith is an assault upon one’s self. Those ages wherein 
whole nations and whole civilizations have been brought 
into extraordinary unity of action have been ages of faith. 
To be enthusiastic over anything, one must look at it in 
only one light. He who looks at a thing from all sides is 
almost sure to distribute his enthusiasm,-and this is to les- 
sen its influence. 

For their own peace, if not for the peace of others, an 
absolute criterion of duty appears indispensable to those 
deficient in the quality of self-reliance. Certain minds with- 
out a fixed support to lean on would fall into despair. To 
them the moral ideal must possess infallible authority. A 
morai ideal many such would possess, even were it falli- 
ble; but nothing can convince them of its fallibility. The 
purest-minded of them will declare that, but for the assur- 
ance of its absolute perfection, he would have no criterion 
of conduct other than the largest gratification of his own 
desire. 

Many seekers after truth require an absolute basis of the 
search for truth. With such the absolute, as has been said, 
if not always visible, is always supposed to be discoverable. 
They therefore form some conception of it, and then spend 
their lives in the attempt to verify that conception. So loath 
is the human mind to be reconciled to its own limitations. 
The incentive of these seekers, if not directly moral, is 
always indirectly such; and their thought is often a most 
forceful moral impulse to after generations. Every sincere 
search for the absolute is in some wise a moral incentive. 


‘ 
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The weakness of an absolute moral criterion is the insta- 
bility of every conception of it. Truth, indeed, is unchange- 
able; but our conceptions of truth are not. One fate alike 
befalls man’s every possession, whether material or imma- 
terial. No rule of belief or conduct can exist wholly un- 
changed beyond the generation by which it was established. 
In order, therefore, to provide its sanction, he rests upon the 
dogma of infallible human authority, or else he maintains 
that the original criterion has been misinterpreted, his fore- 
fathers in their ignorance or excess of zeal having under- 
stood wrongly what it is his privilege to understand aright. 
Vain man! He forgets that his descendants will ascribe to 
himself the same ignorance. Wherever man holds to a 
moral absolute, this adaptation of theory to practice makes 
up the most part of his serious intellectual activity. Either 
a constant reiteration of authority or a constant straining 
after consistency,— the never-ending, fruitless effort to keep 
the new in accord with the old. 

The moral absolute always insists upon too much: the 
approved truth which it magnifies is torn from its relation 
to other approved truth, projecting its energy so far in one 
direction that it practically becomes untruth. The injury 
to morals herein is the certainty with which profession takes 
the place of practice. An absolute criterion of morals al- 
ways demands from man something more than morality, 
something which, but for its being so commanded, man 
would esteem no duty at all. When that is required which 
transcends morality, man will do one of three things: either 
he will strive to obey or he will refuse to obey, or he will 
pretend to obey in order more safely to disobey. One needs 
hardly to say that the number of those who in such case will 
take the last course is always a large one. An absolute 
moral criterion thus forever tempts men to be false. 

The mainstay of every specific conception of the absolute 
is faith,—a principle whereupon nothing has yet been builded 
that could escape prostitution to base ends. No sooner is 
an absolute moral criterion established than men forthwith 
begin to graft upon it all manner of institutions in no wise 
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essentially moral, and oftentimes positively immoral. Ab- 
soluteness is inseparable from authority; and they who are 
in authority are seldom proof against moral degeneracy, if 
their authority be prolonged and the state of society admit. 
When a moral is thus transformed into an immoral absolute, 
morality becomes mainly a matter of decorum, and finally 
a prodigious sham, until the corrupted conception with its 
load of excrescences is discarded, either for a purer and sim- 
pler conception of the absolute or for a criterion of the 
moral relative. Thus does the moral in man assert itself, 
without regard for the peace of nations or individuals, 
against all who would compel obedience to immorality by 
virtue of special authority. You may preach obedience to 
the end of time, and you shall preach in vain unless men 
believe that the thing they are commanded to obey is worthy 
of obedience. 

The conception of the relative as a principle of thought 
and action can exist only in minds that have undergone a 
certain degree of development. A savage can conceive of 
no rule of conduct which is right in one degree or condition 
and wrong in another, any more than he can understand the 
propriety of calling a certain rule of conduct right, and then 
constantly bemoaning the transgression of it. Relativeness, 
therefore, while a ruling principle in fact, never has been 
a ruling principle in theory with the majority of mankind. 
Even during those periods when the world’s intellectual life 
has been inspired mainly from it, the multitude has had but 
little conception of the relative point of view. Thought 
demands a state of intellectual independence, and can rise 
to its full height in such a state only. 

Individuality as opposed to authority in belief and con- 
duct finds its strength in expansion: without it, society falls 
into atrophy, being finally either exterminated or absorbed 
in some more progressive order. The moral criterion is here 
not assumed to be a fixed quantity, but one ever varying 
with new conditions and the discovery of new facts. Neither 
is it affirmed to be infallible, but only the best concep- 
tion of rectitude the existing state of knowledge admits. 
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The relative is not necessarily opposed to an abstract con- 
ception of the absolute. It is opposed only to concrete 
conceptions of it, holding them to be even less worthy of a 
supreme intelligence than are its own. Were the mystery 
of the universe explained, or even the laws which govern 
our own particle of it understood, there would be no excuse 
for the merely relative point of view. We accept and make 
the most of secondary causes, for the reason that the first 
cause is thus far incomprehensible. 

The relative method, so far as it may be, is the method 
of nature,—a method little esteemed by man, who would 
have done for him individually and in the twinkling of an 
eye what can be done for him only through the successive 
life of generations. The moral criterion (so it holds) isa 
product of growth: it is indigenous, and can no more be 
transplanted suddenly from one condition to another than 
a living organism. Nature has her limitations. Ask too 
much of her, and she gives you nothing: nay, in such case 
she sometimes takes from you even that which you have. 
Human nature is but a part of universal nature. Certain 
types may be forced, and certain other types must be let 
alone. Natural methods are often harsh, but they are none 
the less moral. If there be any inflexible moral law, it is 
the law that all life which becomes effete and barren shall 
give way to life which is vigorous and prolific. A society 
can have only that moral criterion of which it is worthy. 
To force upon it a morality which it is incapable of receiving 
is often to make the last estate of that society more immoral 
than the first. 

A relative criterion of duty is the only possible criterion 
to such as purpose in any measure to be a moral law unto 
themselves,—a class containing a larger number than it is 
usually credited with. Everywhere, if one looks for them, 
are found certain strenuous spirits of the finest moral sense, 
who, with little ado over the difficulty of it, determine for 
themselves the path of duty and steadfastly persevere therein. 
The world is impatient of such, and with reason. They ap- 
pear to reproach its weakness. Nevertheless self-help in the 
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moral life, as in the intellectual and the physical life, is ever 
the help which is surest and most effective. To accept the 
responsibility of choice, to recognize the necessity of renun- 
ciation, to know what one can do and what one cannot do, 
to harmonize as far as possible the opposing forces of ex- 
istence,— what is all this but perpetual self-conflict, always 
and everywhere the condition whence the highest morality 
is evolved? Life never appears so well worth living as 
when we discover truth that is new to us, or when we suc- 
cessfully resist the temptation to be intemperate or unjust. 
He who thinks and who withstands exercises the two su- 
preme qualities of our nature,— intelligence and will. 

The weakness of a relative moral criterion is its lack of 
authoritative sanction. In respect to desire, the mass of 
mankind are as children, ignorant or careless of natural 
desert, to whom rectitude consists in obedience to some 
hard and fast rule. Moreover, to make right depend on 
degree or condition, while it causes a sensitive or developed 
conscience to become more sensitive, usually causes a dull 
or undeveloped conscience to become less sensitive. The 
highest morality, as a rule, goes with the highest intelligence, 
and the lowest morality with the lowest intelligence. Thus 
it is that to an undeveloped or to a partially developed 
conscience a relative moral criterion means a larger gratifi- 
cation of sensual desire. Indulgence becomes intemperance, 
and liberty license. There is in it no moral incentive to the 
man who conceives of all good as sensual good. The ages 
of reason have been always ages of sensuality,—not that 
sensuality necessarily implies immorality, but the two, like 
avarice and wealth, are more often found together than 
apart. The relative habit of thought is a wonderful stimu- 
lant to material civilization,— too great a stimulant in the 
present state of human development. The structure of 
such a civilization, while brilliant to look upon, lacks the 
high beauty of seriousness as well as the cement of personal 
responsibility. As Von Ense says of it, “A constant im- 
provement of the lustre of the varnish keeps pace with a 
progressive dry-rot of the timber.” 
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But morality is mightier than civilization, and will assert 
itself, if need be, at the expense of civilization, even in a 
relapse towards barbarism. Excess invariably begets repug- 
nance, and to no excess is there joined so profound a repug- 
nance as sensual excess. After man is surfeited with sensu- 
ality, a loathing for the sensual life comes upon him, together 
with a hatred toward all ideas which have led him into it. 
For a while he flounders about, with no moral criterion. 
Vice ceases to pay even the accustomed homage to virtue. 
To luxury and voluptuousness succeed cruelty, misanthropy, 
envy, and revenge, until finally a mental and physical apa- 
thy supervenes,—the last stage of moral disease and the 
turning-point toward recovery. Then it is that some en- 
thusiast appears, proclaiming a new manifestation of the 
absolute ; and forthwith men seize upon the idea as if the 
world had heard it for the first time, and, rising from 
their stupor, go forth to do and to dare, transformed and 
invigorated creatures. A new conception of the absolute 
always embodies superior morality. Otherwise, it would 


possess no attraction, morality at such times being the one 
thing mankind most longs for. Having wrought only evil 
to himself, man now prays to be saved from himself, which 
the newly manifested absolute promises to do,—a promise 
which, so long as men’s enthusiasm lasts, it in a large meas- 
ure fulfils. 


Between a perverted absolute criterion and a perverted 
relative criterion of morality there is not much to choose. 
Under the former there is less open and flagrant vice: under 
the latter there is less hypocrisy,—of all immorality the 
vilest. Under the one, men compound with conscience: 
under the other, they destroy it, or endeavor to destroy it,— 
which, being the more violent process, the sooner runs its 
length and is corrected. There are three ways of dealing 
with conscience,— to cherish it, to compound with it, and 
to destroy it, equal strength being required for either the 
first or the last. Whether conscience be made the voice of 
the absolute or a sense of relationship to the universal har- 
mony matters little, so that it be obeyed; yet false princi- 
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ples of conscience are responsible for mankind’s heaviest 
wrongs. A man may be very moral and at the same time 
very wrong; and many acknowledged benefactors of the 
race have been the most immoral of men. Conscience may 
err in the event; but it may not err in the motive, wherein 
is the tragedy of life. The most that may safely be affirmed 
of conscience is that it represents moral force, the highest 
form of that all-pervading agency which nearest expresses the 
Supreme Order. All the virtues stand related to one another 
in that their essence is force. All the powers of nature 
appear reducible to one element,— force. Force is the life 
principle, that which holds matter together. God is Force. 

Upon which principle the moral ideal shall depend is 
largely a matter of temperament. The moral forces of in- 
dividual destiny are born with the individuals themselves, 
and it is as men discover and obey these that their lives are 
productive of the best results. Happy are they who have 
least to unlearn and least to repent of. There are those 
whose lives are a progression from one principle to the 
other, as well as those whose lives are undecided between 
the two,— the first constantly breaking with the past, and 
the second as often returning to it,—uncertain ones, whose 
lives, from the very stress of their uncertainty, are perhaps 
the most attractive of all. Such in a measure often unite 
in themselves the distinctive virtues of both principles. 
Reverence and sympathy are found in almost equal propor- 
tions with temperance and justice, thereby forming the rare 
combination of philosopher and saint. To the generality, 
however, principle means conformity to the spirit of their 
age. If that spirit be the scientific, the relative criterion 
of morals will prevail, let men profess what they may ; and, 
if it be the theological spirit, which is founded upon the 
absolute, then will the multitude just as certainly shape 
their lives upon an absolute moral criterion. 

What, then, is morality, this preserver of individuals, of 
families, of nations, and of civilizations? It is that conduct 
which makes most towards the development of our higher 
powers,—the active exercise of that inward sense which 
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assures us that the doing of what we conceive to be right 
does either please an infinite intelligence or help forward 
what ought to be in place of what is. As to which of these 
inspirations may be the better, or just where the lines are to 
be drawn, let every one believe as he lists, as long as he 
does the best that in him lies. Nothing can be required of 
any man more than to do his best. If to-day be ‘well spent, 
we need not fear to-morrow; and a day spent in the effort 
to spend it well is always well spent. 

Five centuries ago Western civilization began to cut 
loose from the principle of absolutism, to which principle 
for more than twice five centuries it had been firmly attached. 
Slowly and almost imperceptibly the movement extended, 
until the time of the Protestant Reformation. From that 
time onward the relative principle has continued to gain 
ground, and during the century about closing has so far 
prevailed that it is become the controlling principle in the 
world of government, of affairs, and of thought. For a 
generation past the absolute principle has been every- 


where on the defensive, and theology, its especial science, a 
dead study except to such as either are, or expect to be- 
come, its professional expoundets. So far has the world’s 
dominant civilization swung away from the absolute that its 
return is affirmed by many to be an impossibility. But so 


likewise was it probably affirmed to be an impossibility by 
many living in the two centuries immediately preceding our 
era,— by the cultured contemporaries of Archimedes, Hip- 
parchus, and Lucretius, the flower of that splendid material 
civilization, in so many respects like our own, from which 
sprang the greatness of Syracuse, Alexandria, and Rome. 
Neither comfort, nor refinement, nor intellectual activity, 
nor industrial economy, nor scientific discovery, was suffi- 
cient to preserve this civilization, because, notwithstanding 
the warnings of patriots and sages, it sought to dispense 
with a moral ideal. Every civilization in which man’s chief 
end is the gratification of sense has ultimately given way 
to one wherein man magnifies the fortifying virtues; in 
other words, to one wherein man is more moral. We flatter 
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ourselves that the barbarians by whom the ancient civili- 
zations were destroyed are in our time either tamed or 
exterminated. Woe unto us if we fail to remember that a 
civilization with a perverted morality is itself a generator of 
the worst kind of barbarians,— moral barbarians, men and 
women whose physical sense has been developed a hundred- 
fold, but whose moral sense has been weakened to a point 
where it ceases to be a controlling force! Better that a civ- 
ilization should be girt about by a host of valiant Goths or 
Arabs than become a repetition of such as these. If such 
a civilization be not reformed from the top, it sooner or later 
will surely be reformed from the bottom, through the indis- 
criminate wreck of civilization’s accumulated store. Then 
the cry will be, Back to the Absolute! 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


DOELLINGER’S CHARACTERIZATION OF PIUS IX. 
By EF. P. Evans. 


Soon after the death of Pius IX. the editor of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung in Munich requested Dr. Déllinger to write 
a series of articles on the life and character of the deceased 
pontiff. In accordance with this solicitation, the excommu- 
nicate took up his pen and began the biography of his excom- 
municator ; but it was not long before he perceived that the 
subject was too vast to be adequately treated in the columns 
of a newspaper, and he resolved to publish it in a separate 
volume. Although at that time nearly eighty years of age, 
he was still in the enjoyment of such extraordinary vigor 
of body and mind that he evidently felt no urgency in the 
matter, and put it off for more pressing tasks, but always 
had the intention of resuming and finishing it at no distant 
date. 

In a letter which I received from him only a few weeks 
before he was carried off by the mysterious and insidious 
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epidemic that in the winter of 1889-1890 spread so fatally 
into the remotest parts of both hemispheres, he spoke of his 
present occupations and referred to his future plans of work 
with as firm confidence in their completion as though he 
were yet in the midway of life instead of approaching its 
end with the burden of fourscore and ten years upon his 
shoulders. Indeed, although he passed away as a nonagena- 
rian, his force seemed unabated, and his faculties remained 
unimpaired by years; and the cause of his decease was as 
purely accidental as the imprudent exposure to the fierce 
rays of the sun, which put an end to Bryant’s career at 
eighty-four. No gradually deepening twilight portended 
the impenetrable darkness into which he suddenly vanished 
from sight. 

Under such circumstances it is no wonder that by his 
death new and important lines of scholarly research were 
broken off, and not a few of the many literary projects, 
which his fresh, active, and remarkably fruitful mind had 
conceived, were left unexecuted. That his “Pius IX.” 
should be included in this list of partially finished projects 
can hardly fail to be a matter of deep regret to all who read 
the admirable fragment, of forty-four pages, which bears the 
underwritten title in the recently published volume of his 
posthumous works.* 

A succinct sketch of the early career of Pius IX. as a man 
is essential to the proper appreciation of his subsequent con- 
duct and character as pope. Giovanni Maria Mastai-Fer- 
retti was born at Sinigaglia on May 18,1792. He was of 
noble lineage, and inherited the title of count. Heraldically, 
his blood was pure. Physiologically, it had a taint, which 
in his childhood broke out in epileptic fits, and threatened 
to be a more serious obstacle to his future success than any 
bar sinister in his escutcheon. When he was ten years of 
age, he was sent to Volterra to be educated by the Piarists, 
and remained under the care of this monastic order of peda- 

* Kleinere Schriften gedruckte und ungedruckte von Joh. Jos. Ign. v. Déllinger. 


Gesammelt und herausgegeben von F. H. Reusch. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta. 1890. 
pp. vi, 608, 8vo. 
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gogues till 1809. The frequent occurrence of paroxysms 
compelled him to return to his parents and to abandon his 
studies, since every prolonged intellectual effort was pretty 
sure to end in convulsions. In 1815 he went to Rome, and 
wished to enter the papal guardia nobile ; but the nature of 
his disease thwarted his utmost endeavors in this direction. 
Not being able to serve the church militant as a soldier, he 
resolved to become a priest; and, after reading a little the- 
ology under the direction of Graziosi, he took orders, and 
was consecrated in 1819, on the condition, however, that 
he should celebrate mass in private only and never without 
an assistant. 

For a short time he officiated in an asylum for poor boys, 
and in 1823 accompanied as uditore the papal legate Muzi 
on a mission to Chili. After his return in 1825, he was 
appointed superintendent of the hospital San Michele a Ripa, 
and two years later was made Archbishop of Spoleto. In 
1832 he was transferred by Gregory XVI. to the bishopric of 
Imola. Whether this change was intended as a promotion 
on account of the richer revenues of the episcopal see, or as 
a degradation on account of the lower ecclesiastical rank it 
conferred upon him, is a point never yet settled satisfacto- 
rily to the public mind. The weight of opinion inclined to 
regard it as a penalty inflicted for having aided and abetted 
the escape of the two princes, Louis Napoleon and his elder 
brother Napoleon Louis, after they had taken part in the 
insurrection in the Romagna and fought against the papal 
troops. But, whatever may have been the motive of this 
somewhat equivocal action, it did not prevent his rapid 
advancement. Eight years later he was honored with a car- 
dinal’s hat, which he exchanged on June 16, 1846, for the ne 
plus ultra of clerical ambition, the triple crown. 

Mastai was in a certain sense the “dark horse” of the 
conclave, and his election to the chair of St. Peter after 
only two days’ session took the world by surprise, and ex- 
cited a certain resentment in the minds of the Romans, who 
had set their hearts upon Cardinal Gizzi on account of his 
liberal ideas and supposed tendency to reform. As is 
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usually the case with candidates for the highest office in 
the state, it was his colorlessness and lack of positive qual- 
ities that insured the success of the man henceforth to be 
known as Pius IX. It was also in his favor that he was in 
no wise identified with the despotic rule of Gregory XVI., 
and formed no part of the train (or so-called coda) of the 
unpopular minister Lambruschini. 

Very soon, however, the first feeling of disappointment 
gave place to immense enthusiasm, as it became apparent 
that the new pope had no sympathy with the governmental 
system of his predecessor, and was disposed to inaugurate 
a régime of an entirely opposite character. Homage began 
to be paid him on all sides; spontaneous bursts of applause 
greeted him wherever he went; millions of voices craved 
his blessing from every part of Italy; cities were illumi- 
nated and hymns sung in his honor, and his pathway was 
strewn with flowers. In token of gratitude for these demon- 
strations, and under the generous impulses of a tender heart, 
he issued on July 16 a general amnesty, which restored 
nearly a thousand political prisoners and exiles to their 
families, and rendered happy hundreds of homes. He set 
aside the prescriptions and traditions of a rigid court eti- 
quette, and gave every week public audiences, to which the 
admission was unconditional and unhindered, until some 
restrictions became necessary on account of the excessive 
intrusiveness of the women. He appointed commissions to 
revise the laws, reform the administration of justice, sug- 
gest internal improvements, and introduce a permanent 
ministerial council. 

Both the pope and his Secretary of State, Cardinal Gizzi, 
honestly desired to better the condition of things; but they 
wished to do so without any derogation or diminution of 
clerical supremacy. In other words, they were engaged in 
a chimerical effort to eradicate evils, while fostering the 
root from which they sprang. That, under such circum- 
stances, good resolutions constantly encountered insuper- 
able objections and were seldom put into execution was 
inevitable. A few liberal half-measures were adopted. An 
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advisory cabinet was formed and a civic guard created. 
The censorship, which had hitherto extinguished all literary 
life and activity in the States of the Church, was so far 
mitigated as to permit a few newspapers to lead a puny and 
precarious existence; but anything like real freedom of the 
press could not be dreamed of in a land in which the Index 
was inviolable law, and still enjoyed the papal sanction. 
The restoration to Rome of the communal representation, of 
which the city had been deprived by Pius VII., and the 
granting of a constitution at the solicitation of the munic- 
ipal council of Bologna, were steps which the pope was 
forced to take by the current of events. Nevertheless, he 
does not seem to have perceived the utter incompatibility of 
such institutions with the secular power of the priesthood, 
or with his own sovereignty as the vicar of God,— a fatal illu- 
sion which appears all the more incomprehensible in a man 
who magnified his office in more than an apostolic sense, 
and never lost his consciousness of a divine dignity so con- 
ferred upon him. 

One of his most naive performances was a fatherly epistle 
to the Emperor of Austria, entreating him to be good and to 
renounce all claims upon Lombardy and Venice and recog- 
nize Italy as a sister, just as he himself regarded both na- 
tions as his dear daughters. This remarkable letter he 
carried about with him for some time, praying and reading 
mass over it; and he opened his eyes with wonder on re- 
ceiving the reply that the rights of Austria to the said prov- 
inces were derived from the same treaties of Vienna which 
guaranteed to his Holiness the integrity of the pontifical 
territory. Thus this “good priest and nothing more,” as 
the Russian diplomatist Butenew characterized him, was 
pushed on from one inconsequence into another, vainly 
trying to reconcile the most palpable incongruities, until he 
found himself hopelessly entangled in a network of conflict- 
ing concessions and reservations, from which he could es- 
cape only by precipitate flight. 

After his return from Gaeta to Rome, into which he 
made his triumphal entry under the protection of French 


2 
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bayonets on April 12, 1850, Pius IX. began a reactionary 
policy tersely summed up by Massimo d’ Azeglio as “ priestly 
vengeance [vendetta pretina] in its ugliest form.” Alexis 
de Tocqueville, who was then French minister of foreign 
affairs, made every effort to induce him to grant his subjects 
at least a few of the most elementary human and political 
rights, and to reorganize the courts of justice on a less dis- 
tinctively medieval basis. Antonelli thereupon assumed a 
sentimentally pathetic tone, and complained of this sound 
advice as an interference in the tender relations of the pope 
and his subjects. He felt like William IV. of Prussia, who 
rejected the project of a constitution because he could not 
bear to have a sheet of paper thrust between himself and 
his beloved people. With great difficulty his Holiness was 
persuaded to promise an amnesty, which, however, contained 
so many exceptions that it resembled a proscription rather 
than a pardon. Conducting negotiations with him was, to 
use De ‘Tocqueville’s expression, like wrangling with a 
woman. He was constantly appealing to his conscience, 
which was merely a cloak to his caprice. Once he declared 
that he would not go to Rome at all, but to Loreto. There, 
in the holy house of Mary, which had been borne by angels 
across the sea, he would find peace and comfort. 

No doubt he greatly revered the Virgin of Loreto, and 
his superstitious confidence in her ability to help him was 
sincere; but his real object was to take refuge within the 
lines of the Austrian army, and it was for the interest of the 
French to prevent such a step at all hazards. He censured 
the too great clemency of the French army of occupation 
towards a wicked and rebellious people, and praised the 
severity of the Austrians in the Legations, and the zeal 
with which they performed for him the degrading service 
of catchpoll and hangman. Hundreds of executions took 
place, and the number of exiles and fugitives amounted to 
many thousands. The French army in Rome did not cost 
the city a farthing; but, in a short time, the Austrians had 
levied on the provinces they occupied a tribute of thirty 
million frances. One interesting item of these expenses was 
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for the maintenance and medical supervision and treatment 
of the multitude of prostitutes that accompanied the Aus- 
trian regiments. The municipal authorities of the cities of 
the Romagna indignantly refused to foot this bill, and the 
generous pontiff paid it out of his own pocket! Men and 
women were scourged to extort confessions, and thrown 
into filthy dungeons on mere suspicion, or simply as a 
precautionary measure (per precauzione). In addition to 
heavy taxes, exorbitant fees were exacted by priests and 
bishops; and the impoverished inhabitants were compelled 
to purchase immunity from bands of brigands, who plied 
their trade in collusion with the police. The penalties in- 
flicted by the clerical courts were more than Draconian in 
severity. Three persons were condemned to death, because 
a pistol was fired into the air, without injury to any one. 
Others were sentenced to the galleys for life for burning a 
Bengal light, and the punishment for being present at such 
a pyrotechnic exhibition was often fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor. The inquisition was re-established 
in full vigor; and papal edicts were issued, threatening 
with excommunication whoever failed to report to the Holy 
Office every one guilty of eating eggs, butter, or meat on a 
fast day, of practising wizardry and witchcraft, or of form- 
ing a compact with Satan. But this institution, so terrible 
in the hands of Torquemada or Cardinal Ghislieri, the ex- 
terminator of the Waldenses in Calabria, was fortunately 
counterpoised ; its efforts were in a great degree neutral- 
ized by the Carbonari and other secret political associations 
extending over the entire peninsula. 

Dr. Déllinger entertains the charitable opinion that Pius 
IX. did not know what outrages were perpetrated in his 
name. This was also the popular view which prevailed 
at the time, and which placed the burden of responsibility 
on the odious Antonelli, where it doubtless really belonged ; 
but the crafty cardinal and secretary of state cared little for 
public sentiment, provided he could gratify his ambition and 
enrich himself and his family from the pontifical coffers. 
His rule was absolute and irresponsible; and for every act 
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of arbitrary power he shielded himself behind the person of 
His Holiness, silencing every complaint and answering every 
protest with a shrug of the shoulders, and the stereotyped 
phrase, “It is the will of the Santissimo.” 

Meanwhile, the pope had been inspired with a puerile 
terror of constitutional government, the existence of which, 
even in neighboring States, he feared as a source of political 
infection. In Parma, Modena, and the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, all the papal demands were readily complied with. 
In Tuscany, Leopold II. was brought to submission by his 
confessor, who refused to give him absolution, and the Arch- 
bishop of Florence, who threatened him with excommuni- 
cation unless he yielded to the wishes of the Vatican. In 
obedience to these admonitions and intimidations, the Grand 
Duke suspended the constitution in September, 1850, and 
completely abrogated it eighteen months later. Pius com- 
plained of the use of the phrase “all Tuscans of whateve1 
religious confession” in an official document, as implying 
a certain equality of heretics with Catholics, and insisted 
that no Jew should be permitted to practise medicine. Thi 
Grand Duke acted upon these suggestions, and gave still 
more conclusive proof of his subserviency by introducing a 
preventive censorship of the strictest sort. A Florentine 
publisher had announced a new edition of the works of Mu- 
ratori; and, although Benedict XIV. had declared the writ- 
ings of this greatest Italian scholar of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to be unimpeachably orthodox, they found no favor in 
the eyes of Pius IX. and his advisers. The grounds of 
this offensiveness were that Muratori had proved the late 
origin of the idea of the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin Mary; he had also shown that the territory of the States 
of the Church had been gradually acquired at the expense 
of the rights of the Empire; finally, he had, in a book on 
systematic devotion (regolata divozione), disapproved of the 
forms of worship framed and inculcated by the Jesuits. 
These objections were deemed sufficient; and Leopold, in 
servile compliance with the commands received from Rome, 
ordered the suppression of the proposed publication by the 
police. 
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It was natural enough, from Pius IX.’s point of view, that 
his heart was filled by the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon 
with a joy as great as that of Gregory XIII. after the mas- 
sacre of Saint Bartholomew. He had no word of censure 
for broken oaths and bloody violence, but he was the first 
European sovereign to congratulate the usurper on the 
success of treachery. ‘This example was everywhere fol- 
lowed by Catholic bishops, who expressed their devotion 
to the upstart emperor in unctuous pastoral letters, and in- 
voked the blessing of Heaven upon his sinful head. 

Pius IX. was not a man of studious habits and literary 
tastes like Benedict XIV. and Gregory XVI.; nor had he 
any capacity for business or knowledge of law and politics, 
such as would enable him to take an initiatory or even intel- 
ligent part in the administration of public affairs. He read 
little or nothing except his breviary and the Civiltd Catto- 
lica, established in April, 1850, by Father Curci, as the offi- 
cial organ of the Jesuits, and a means for consolidating and 
perpetuating their domination over the papacy. He was 
fond of cheerful, social converse, and felt the need of con- 
genial companionship; and his opinions were formed and 
his actions controlled by a narrow circle of prelates, whose 
thoughts, interests, and aspirations all centred in the ex- 
tension and exaltation of the hierarchy. His utterances re- 
vealed no depth or originality of thought, and only glided 
smoothly over the surface of the subject under discussion ; 
but he united with an easy fluency of speech the gossip’s 
faculty of ringing endless changes on the same theme with- 
out adding anything essential to the elucidation of it. He 
was ever ready with apt images and witty comparisons, and 
loved to interlard his discourse with more or less appropri- 
ate passages from Holy Writ. For opponents and persons 
whom he disliked he had in reserve a select store of epi- 
grams, ironical remarks, and sarcastic similitudes which he 
never tired of introducing. The points he made on such 
occasions were uniformly good, because they were the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Human kindness was a fundamental trait of his character ; 
and he obeyed this impulse in granting indulgences and dis- 
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pensations, following a benevolent whim, and often running 
counter to all the traditions of the curia. In matters of mo- 
ment, however, he had no will of his own, or utterly failed 
to assert it, and always swam with the stream. He was in 
his element and appeared to the best advantage in perform- 
ing pompous ceremonies, in receiving homage, in visiting 
churches and cloisters, in crowning images of the Virgin, 
and in patting little children on the head as he promenaded 
on the Pincian Hill. He was a man of stately form and 
fine presence, with a rich and resonant voice; as an ecclesi- 
astical figure-head, he was unexcelled. The benignity of 
his countenance and the blending of conscious dignity with 
kind condescension in his demeanor at his audiences fasci- 
nated all beholders. Women were especially charmed by 
him, and in his presence easily fell into raptures which some- 
times rose to ecstasy. In conversing with priests and nuns, 
he had a familiar and fatherly manner which was very be- 
coming to him. 

His great bugbear was Freemasonry, which he believed 
to be an association covering both hemispheres like an iron 
network, and having for its object the incitement of a gen- 
eral social revolution and the destruction of Christian 
civilization. It was the Jesuits who fostered in him this 
notion, and convinced him that their order alone was com- 
petent to cope with this gigantic conspiracy, which con 
cealed its real aims under the specious mask of progress and 
culture. 

Another feature of the Society of Jesus which com- 
mended itself to him was the principle of blind obedience 
which it inculcated and insisted upon, not only in overt acts, 
but also in the innermost thoughts and feelings of its mem- 
bers. He was persuaded that the danger of schism would 
be greatly diminished and the authority of the hierarchy 
vastly increased by proclaiming this principle as a doctrine 
of the Church and making this sacrifice of the intellect 
(sacrifizio dell’ intelletto) the chief test of orthodoxy. The 
disciples of Loyola pointed out to him a passage in the 
“Spiritual Exercises” of their founder, in which it is ex- 
pressly stated that “if what seems to our eyes white is 
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declared by the Church to be black, we should at once and 
without hesitation assert it to be black.” They also re- 
minded him that their theologians had always taught that, 
“when we speak of the Church, we mean the pope.” The 
natural effect of such teachings on a mind constitutionally 
so susceptible to them as that of Pius IX. was the Vatican 
decree erecting the dogma of papal infallibility. 

“Only by a miracle of divine mercy can a pope remain 
humble,” says Maffei, in his “ Vita di Pio V.” ‘ With the 
ninth Pius,” adds Déllinger, “it would have required a mira- 
cle ten times greater than with the fifth.” It was impossible 
for the virtue of humility to thrive in an atmosphere so 
heavily laden with the incense of adulation as that in which 
he lived and moved. It began with the French clergy under 
the direction of Venillot and other journalists of that stamp, 
who were soon followed by a competitive chorus of Ger- 


mans, Italians, and Englishmen, all singing praises and 
swinging censers. Especially from 1854 till the time of his 
death, these thick clouds of fragrance, so grateful to his 


nostrils and so benumbing to his mental and moral faculties, 
never ceased to go up before him. He was told that he 
was “the adored darling of the human race,” that he was 
not merely the vicegerent of God, as other popes had been, 
but also the predestined reformer and saviour of the world, 
which could be rescued from ruin by him alone. He did not 
hesitate to apply directly to himself the words of Christ, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life”; and, quoting the 
sixth verse of the second Psalm, said, “I am this anointed 
king set upon the holy hill of Zion.” Bishop Plantier of 
Nimes assured him that he was far above all contemporary 
monarchs in royal dignity and power; and the Bishop of 
Rodez went into raptures over the superhuman beauty of 
his countenance. The priest Alcyoni discovered thirty-one 
points of parallelism between him and the Virgin Mary; 
in Utrecht, his portrait was worshipped as an altar picture ; 
and it was reported from Paris that miracles had been 
wrought by the tatters of one of his cast-off pontifical robes. 
The most natural events, in which he was concerned, were 
treated as wonders. When the floor of the church of St. 
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Agnes, where he was officiating, broke through and he 
remained unharmed, the eyes of the faithful saw angels 
bearing him up; and a storm which shattered some panes 
of glass in the Vatican, but spared the windows of his 
private apartment, was interpreted as an assault of the prince 
of the power of the air, from which he was shielded by the 
direct interposition of Providence. He believed, too, that 
the demon of infection could not harm him; and, when the 
cholera was raging in Rome and was universally dreaded 
as contagious, he spent hours in the French hospital, con- 
versing with and comforting the patients, and was no doubt 
protected by the prophylactic virtue of this strong convic- 
tion of his peculiar immunity. 

In an official report made by a special committee of car- 
dinals and theologians in 1535, the extravagant adulation 
prevailing at the Roman court is mentioned as the chief 
cause of papal corruption; but at no period in the history 
of the papacy has this sort of flattery been carried to such 
an excess, and pursued with so much system and syco- 
phancy, as under Pius IX. It was simply a part of the gen- 
eral policy of the Jesuits for the purpose of keeping them- 
selves in power, and there was no absurdity of obsequious- 
ness which they were not willing to practise in order to 
attain this end. 

Déllinger had from the beginning a clear perception of 
this tendency, known in Germany as Ultramontanism; but 
he could not bring himself to believe that it would ever 
become supreme in the Catholic Church. When it culmi- 
nated in the Vatican decree of 1870, there was only one course 
left for him to pursue, if he would preserve his moral and 
intellectual integrity as a scholar and a man. As he once 
remarked in speaking of this ecclesiastical crisis, “It did 
not take me two minutes to decide what I ought to do.” 
His biography of Pius IX., fragmentary as it is, contains 
the fullest vindication of his conduct. Not only as the 
historical justification of the attitude he assumed in 1870, 
but also as a keen analysis of character and an unanswer- 
able arraignment of the curia, it is unsurpassed. 


Vevay, Switzerland. 
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TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. Charles A. Allen. 


“He is more like Jesus Christ than any one I have ever 
known,” said Father Taylor, the eloquent Methodist, of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; but “he understands Christianity 
no more than Balaam’s ass understood Hebrew.” Probably 
this would be the judgment of many nominal Christians; 
they appreciate the beauty of Emerson’s life, but are blinded 
by their rationalistic conception of Christianity as a system 
of dogmas; and, as Emerson did not accept these dogmas, 
they deny that he was a Christian. It is a mischievous 
mistake, which, as an eminent English scholar has recently 
shown with careful proof, is the deplorable result of the 
rationalistic influence of ancient philosophy, “the chief 
bequest of Greece to religious thought” * in Christian times. 
It came, not from Nazareth, but from Athens. 

But Emerson sometimes had the philosophic insight to 
distinguish the essential from the superficial—an insight 
which his professed disciples singularly lack. Though 
Father Taylor may have been, to say the least, quite as 
Christian in spirit, yet Emerson in his best moods, far 
better than Father Taylor, and far better than the Free- 
teligionists of to-day, understood the true meaning of the 
historic Christian movement, and expressed it clearly in 
saying that “the true Christianity ” is “a faith like Christ’s 
in the infinitude of man,” for Jesus, said he, “is the only 
soul in history who has appreciated the worth of man.” + 

Yet Father Taylor was not altogether wrong. For Emer- 


*Dr. Hatch, in the Hibbert Lectures for 1888, on “ The Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church,” p. 138. 


+“ Divinity School Address.” 
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son in some moods was more Stoic than Christian; and 
some sayings of his contradict the better insight of the 
words just quoted. He was often misled by this Stoic bias, 
—as when he predicted that “there will be a church founded 
on moral science,” which “shall send man back to his cen- 
tral solitude,” “a stern and exigent Stoicism,” * which will 
supersede Christianity, for in the latter, he says, there is 
nothing distinctive, “every sentiment and precept can be 
paralleled in other religious writings ” ¢ and can be “ matched 
from the Stoics and poets of Greece and Rome.” 

The contradiction here is patent. For, though the phrase 
‘“infinitude of man” might be taken, by itself, in a rational- 
istic and Stoic sense, as meaning merely the “ wise man’s” 
feeling of his own infinitude, because he can philosophize, 
and can thus, when in communion with great ideas, be con- 
scious of “thinking God’s thoughts after Him” and sharing, 
in some sense, God’s infinite life, yet the other phrase, “ the 
worth of man,” implies a moral value attaching to every 
human being, and the “appreciation” of this is attributed 
by Emerson to Jesus as a unique trait of his character and 
a distinctive sentiment of “true Christianity.” 

But was Emerson right in these last words? This senti- 
ment of reverent love for even the most degraded of men, 
and the idea that it suggests of “the infinite worth of man,” 
—are these distinctive of Christianity? Such scholars and 
philosophers as Goethe and Hegel, Uhlhorn and Pfleiderer 
and many others in Germany, Martineau and Lecky, Lilly 
and Wenley, Hatch and Momerie, Ruskin and Seeley and 
others in Great Britain, representing both Catholic and 
Protestant, Trinitarian and Unitarian, scholarship, and the 
ripest learning of the Scotch and English Universities at 
the present day, and Dr. Drummond, the head of our chief 
Unitarian school of theology in England, all say, Yes. 
Equally eompetent orthodox scholars in America say, Yes; 


** Conduct of Life,” “ Worship.” 
+ Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” p. 384. 


t * Letters and Social Aims,” “ Quotation and Originality.” 
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and the teachers of theology in our Unitarian Divinity 
Schaols approve this judgment. 

Yet so many are ignorant of the testimony of these schol- 
ars, or reluctant to give the subject fair consideration, that 
there is pressing need of popularizing this testimony for the 
sake of the many in our Unitarian churches who are easily 
misled by our modern Stoicism. 

There is great need also of opposing the rationalistic no- 
tions of religion in general, which, as Dr. Hatch has proved,* 
come down to us from Greek philosophy, and are even more 
mischievous in our Liberal pulpits than elsewhere, because 
the evil effect of them in our churches is seldom counter- 
acted by habits of devoutness, as it is often counteracted in 
Protestant and Catholic churches. This Rationalism blinds 
men to that higher range of ideas and sentiments, which are 
the noblest type of religion, or rather (as Dr. Hedge ¢ and 
others have said) the only true religion, and, being unintel- 
ligible to the mere reason, and apprehensible only when the 
nobler ethical and religious emotions are kindled,t are super- 
rational. Therefore, all kinds of Rationalism misunderstand 
Christianity, by taking the essence of it to be some dogma 
about miraculous authority or the Godhead of Jesus or 
vicarious expiation, or some mere form of words about Jesus 
being the Christ,$ because it studies Christianity with the 
keen intellect only, and not with the warm heart and soul. 
Protestant Rationalism, on the one hand, denies that they 
who doubt these dogmas are Christians, though they be ever 
so Christ-like in life; and Free-Religionist Rationalism, on 


the other hand, sees in Christianity only a noxious super- 
stition, or, at the best, a few ethical precepts merely, and 
proposes to invent a new, eclectic faith. 


* Hibbert Lectures for 1888, chapters v., xi., and xii. 


+ The “ intelligent First Cause is not the God of religion; there is nothing in it of 
ethical or religious import.” ‘‘ Reason in Religion,” p. 66. See also Momerie, “ Basis 
of Religion,” pp. 34-39. 


t “* God, as the All-good, can be known only through our own growing goodness.” 
Channing, “The Father’s Love,” etc. See also Martineau’s “Hours of Thought,” 
Vol. i. p. 26; vol. ii. p. 180. 


§ Charles K. Whipple in the Christian Register, Dec. 4, 1890. 
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(1) One Rationalist misconception is suggested by Emer- 
son’s remark that everything in Christianity “can be paral- 
leled in other religious writings,”’—as if a great religion 
like the Christian were a matter of /iterature rather than of 
life. Dr. Hatch has pointed out * that this is the error into 
which Greek philosophy often fell, and which has misled 
many nominally Christian thinkers, who “do not look be- 
yond the letter into the spirit, and think to understand a 
religion by an arithmetical reckoning of its maxims.” | The 
men of letters who write ethical treatises, or creeds, or his- 
tories, often miss entirely the meaning of a. great religious 
movement; and even those who are in the heart of the 
movement, and feel its inspiring thrill most keenly, may, 
when they try to reduce its inspiration to formal state- 
ments, easily mistake its real significance, and thus mislead 
those who study it coldly from the outside. 

We can understand how this happens, by observing Mar- 
tineau’s distinction { between a primitive and a derivative 
doctrine: the former “is everywhere assumed and appears 
as an all-pervading and unconscious faith” ; while the latter, 
which is some inference of the logical understanding, fash- 
ioned into a dogma, “is frequently argued and expounded, 
and appears as an avowed opinion.” Of the former sort, he 
says, is “ the heart-felt honor for human nature,” § “ the sense 
of the infinite worth of man,” § and “ of the infinite scale of 
human life,” § especially of its immortality, “the devout hu- 
manities diffused by the spirit of Christ,” § the “faith that 
the meanest is but the highest in the germ,” § and “ the rev- 
erential estimate of the human soul,” which, Martineau 
implies, “is the true meaning of the Christian faith.”§ Of 
the latter sort is “the idea of the approaching end of the 
world” || and of the speedy return of Jesus in the skies, the 
belief in his Messiahship, the doctrine of his resurrection, 


* Hibbert Lectures for 1888, pp. 49, 137. + Martineau, “ Endeavors,”’ p. 261. 
+ Endeavors,” p. 483. 


§“ Studies,” p. 317; “Hours of Thought,” vol. ii. pp. 258, 286; ‘“ Endeavors,” 
pp. 263, 483, 484. 


| “ Endeavors,” p. 483. 
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and all the dogmas of the formal creeds, which were the mere 
“accidents,” * the temporary vesture, of that inspiration of 
reverent love, which is really the essence of the Christian 
faith. 

It is only these accidents, the “derivative doctrines,” that 
are ‘argued and expounded and appear as avowed opinions” 
in the “religious writings” of any time; and, therefore, it 
is not so much the literature, as it is the personal and social 
life of an age, that we must study for an insight into the 
religion that has shaped that age. 

Christianity, for instance, is far better understood by 
observing that “the sentiment of sympathy with defective 
humanity,” which “has left not one memorial of itself in 
[Greek and Roman] heathendom,’+ was so powerful in 
Christianity as to leaven our European civilization to the 
present time; that, when “the spirit of humanity had been 
embodied in Christ and flung its appeal over the world,” + 
society was revolutionized, that “the reverence felt for the 
souls of men” created “the various forms of pity and heal- 
ing for the body,” + and that the world found in Jesus a 
new “type of greatness” | and a new “method” + of redeem- 
ing men from sin,—than it can be understood by conning 
the records of Councils or even the arguments of preachers 
and the liturgies and hymns and precepts of the Church. 
For Christianity is not a philosophy, “founded on moral 
science” and embalmed in a literature, as Stoicism is, quite 
as useless as a mummy for meeting the deepest needs of 
our present world; but it is a spiritual enthusiasm,f trans- 
mitted by living contact of heart with heart. It “has 


* What Martineau says (‘* Hours of Thought,” vol. i. pp. 260, 261) about the tempo- 
rary “dream of a divine commonwealth” having “ incidentally brought into exist- 
ence” a permanent trait of Christianity, illustrates his idea of the historical develop- 
ment of the vital truths of the Christian religion: The accidents fell away, the 
essence remained.” The true power of Christianity was indeed a “life hidden with 
Christ in God,’— a deep, almost unconscious, sentiment, which was both sheltered 
and hidden under the accidents of dogma and custom, but had no more permanent, 


vital connection with these than a chestnut has with the burr that finally falls off 
from it. 


t Martineau, “ Hours of Thought,” vol. ii. pp. 257, 258, 262; vol. i. pp. 121, 260. 


t“ Christianity is an enthusiasm or it is nothing.” Momerie,‘‘ Defects of Mod- 
ern Christianity,” p. 22. 
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shown itself in the world primarily as a moral force,” “its 
creeds, its symbols, its institutions, are expressions of that 
force,” and its great “instructors felt it” (that is, their 
mission) “in a way which they possibly could not have ez- 
plained to us so well as we can understand it for them.” The 
“civilization” that they created “had every great quality 
except that of a voice for its own interpretation,” and, “if 
we allow ourselves to think of Christianity as the devel- 
opment of a system of doctrine, we shall exactly miss its 
secret.” ™ 

(2) Another misconception is found in Emerson’s Stoical 
expectation that the Church of the future will “send man 
back to his central solitude” + for the highest revelations 
of truth. It is true that there is valuable discipline in soli- 
tude during the intervals of strenuous social activity. This 
is a commonplace in Christianity: Jesus himself went into 
the wilderness and the mountain; yet, on the other hand, 
Jesus gained his great inspiration of truth in the immediate 
contact with suffering and sin, which kindled in his loving 
soul a flame of sympathy and reverent pity. The great 
truth of the infinite worth of man as the immortal child of 
God was not taught him by any lonely introspection; but 
it dawned in his soul in the midst of the clamorous, misera- 
ble throngs that came to be healed and fed. True Chris- 
tianity is chilled and dies in monastic solitude. It can only 
be sustained by daily contact with human life in countless 
relations of sympathy, reverence, compassion, self-sacrifice, 
grief, and worship. 

(3) Two other misconceptions are common still among 
Unitarians. One is the definition of Christianity as only 
“love to God and man,” and the consequent judgment that 
Christianity “has very little that was wholly new,’ be- 
cause this precept of universal love was taught in Judaism 


* J. H, Allen, “ Christian History,” vol. i. pp. xiv, 215 ; pp. iv, 78. 


t Emerson, “ Conduct of Life,” “ Worship.” 


¢ Rev. M. J. Savage, “‘ Unitarian Catechism,” p. 41. Rev. C. F. Dole says, “ We 
can hardly find a single teaching of Jesus that has not its counterpart in the words 
of earlier men.” (“Jesus and the Men about him,’’ p. 71.) 
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and even elsewhere. This is Mr. Savage’s judgment in his 
new “Unitarian Catechism.” But the Liberal Orthodox * 
are wiser than this; they understand Christian history and 
the Christian life much better than we. Our frequent 
Unitarian claim to be “advanced thinkers” is oddly con- 
tradicted by the ignorance shown in such judgments as this, 
and by our Stoic and Jewish back-slidings. For we entirely 
misunderstand Christ’s distinctive precept: it is something 
more than Moses’ law of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self 
and one’s Hebrew neighbor only; it is that highest kind of 
love which sees in God a Father of the Samaritan as well 
as of the Jew, and makes the rule of human relations to be, 
not the mere justice of the Golden Rule, which is Jewish and 
Stoic rather than Christian, but the self-sacrifice of loving 
one’s neighbor better than one’s self, “as Christ also hath 
loved us.” f Therefore, not in the Sermon on the Mount, 
which has too much suggested our Unitarian gospel, but 
in the great tragedy on Calvary, to which the Christian 
Church has always turned for divinest inspiration, do we 
find “the power of God” that created Christendom. 

In this respect, notwithstanding all their irrational dogma 
and materialist ritual, the Orthodox and Catholic Churches 
have come nearer than we to the “ Lord Christ’s heart ” ¢ 
and to “God’s supreme design”; and our Unitarian Stoi- 
cism has been like “the veil upon their hearts,” by which, 
as Paul said § of the Jews of his time, “ their minds were 
blinded.” 

For we have failed to see that what provoked the hatred 
of Pharisees and priests was not the spiritual ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which probably their Rabbis had 
already taught, but the reverent love of man which animated 
Jesus even in his early ministry, when, in his second visit 
in Capernaum,|| he healed the paralyzed man by assuring 


*See a remarkable sermon on “Jewish Justice — Christian Love,” by Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in the Christian Union for May 3, 1888, reprinted in “Signs of 
Promise.” . 


| Ephesians y. 2. ¢ Emerson, “ Essays, First Series,” p. 2. 


§ 2 Cor. iii. 13-15. | Mark ii. 1-12. 
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him of the forgiveness of his sins, thus slighting the national 
religion, which required sinners to go to the priests in Jeru- 
salem to obtain forgiveness, and beginning the break with 
the priests which finally led him to the cross. It was, in- 
deed, his pity for mere physical suffering that caused this 
first act of “irreligion”; and not till he left Galilee on his 
way to Jerusalem do we find any record of his intenser pity 
for the spiritual sufferings of social outcasts, a pity which 
enormously intensified the priestly hatred, when he poured 
contempt and scorn on the religion of the Temple, because 
this had no redeeming pity for publicans and sinners,—a 
contempt and scorn which scandalized the priests and 
seemed to them the most impious sacrilege. 

(4) The other misconception sees in Buddhism as tender 
a compassion as that of Christianity. But the obvious reply 
is that, even though Buddhist philanthropy be as tender, it 
is surely not so reverent; for it believes that the soul per- 
ishes at death, only impersonal qualities surviving, and that 
God, too, is impersonal in the sense of feeling no love for 
man and offering no communion with him, such as Chris- 
tianity teaches by its symbolic doctrine of the divine Son- 
ship of Man; and, therefore, Buddhism, as we know it 
to-day, though teaching gentleness and pity, yet sees no 
“infinite worth” in every soul and feels no “anxiety for the 
moral well-being of the castaways of society,” * such as has 
created in the disciples of Jesus to the present time “a great 
yearning for saving souls.” + 

This superiority to Buddhism and to all other faiths is 
also shown in the Christian reverence for woman. “ Full 
and perfect worth as a human being, antiquity never con- 
ceded to woman.” | The enormous difference in the social 
position of woman in Christendom, as compared with all 
other civilizations, and the increase of her social influence in 


* Lecky, “‘ European Morals,” vol. ii. p. 34. 


tJ. H. Allen, “Christian History,” vol. i. p. 209. Martineau says, “‘ Who can 
show me anything like the Christian’s pity, which he calls‘ the love of souls’’’ 
(** Hours of Thought,” vol. ii. p. 258.) 


+t Uhlhorn, “ Christianity and Heathenism,” p. 177. 
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modern times, the sentiment of reverent courtship and ad- 
miration, as illustrated in Dante’s sentiment towards Bea- 
trice, and the consecration of sexual love by the noblest 
religious feelings, are the results of the Christian sentiment 
of reverence for the spiritual possibilities of human nature, 
a reverence which saw the possibilities of nobler traits and 
a sweeter beauty of soul in woman than in man.’ The Ger- 
man race-instinct of respect for woman proved, undoubtedly, 
a favorable soil for this sentiment to grow in; but it was 
just as marked in the early centuries of Christianity before 
the German race had been touched by its power as in 
later times. 

(5) In certain other respects also, Christian ethics are 
. unique, though not, to be sure, so unique as is the Christian 
religious sentiment; for Christianity is more distinctively a 
religion than a system of ethics. The difference between 
the two is obvious and important: religion supplies spiritual 
motive, while ethics contributes practical rules, for the con- 
duct of life. Emerson and many of his admirers apparently 
confuse this difference in saying that “the progress of relig- 
ion is steadily to its identity with morals,’ *— when they 
really mean to say merely that the highest religion must be 
thoroughly ethical, or, in other words, that the motive which 
such religion supplies must inspire the conscience to the 
noblest ethical results. The chief controversy, therefore, 
between Christianity and Ethical Culture or Free Religion 
is the religious question; namely, whether the Christian 
motive of reverence for the infinite worth of man is 
stronger and higher than the motive of reverence for the 
abstract idea of duty to which Ethical Culture appeals, or 
than the religious sentiments, whatever they may be, which 
Free Religion finds to be common to all the great historic 
religions. 

But even in its ethics, in the stress that Christianity lays 
on certain virtues, do we see evidence of its distinctive- 
ness and superiority. Chastity and philanthropy — qualities 


* Emerson, “ Sovereignty of Ethics.” 
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on which, more than on any other, depends the highest 
moral welfare of mankind — are its most emphasized virtues, 
and both are sustained by the Christian motive, in one case 
by a reverence for one’s own nature, in the other case by a 
reverent love for other men. By no other motive can these 
virtues be so effectively sustained amid the temptations of 
a rich civilization as by the Christian motive. Other virtues, 
indeed, are important: they have been admirably trained in 
other schools,— courage, in war ; thrift, in commerce; truth- 
seeking, in science. And, though Christianity, when ab- 
sorbed in its first duty of training the ancient world in 
philanthropy and chastity, may in some degree have neg- 
lected these other virtues for a while, yet at last it takes 
these also, as they are trained by commerce, war, and sci- 
ence, supplies a stronger and nobler motive, and lifts them 
to loftier heights of moral grandeur. Thus commerce, war, 
and science, like the Hebrew law, are “paedagogues” to 
lead the world to Christ. 

(6) And, lastly, in the intensity of its ethical feeling, 
Christianity is unique. The instincts of great Christian 
preachers and reformers have always led them to emphasize 
strongly the “sinfulness of sin,’* “a passion essentially 
new to the human soul,” says Martineau, ¢ and “ which con- 
stitutes the inner genius of Christianity,” “inwoven with 
the deepest root of Christianity, yet exclusively developed 
by it.” And the evident, though not always conscious, 
motive of this “passion” has been the feeling of the in- 
finite worth of every soul, which has created an intense 
abhorrence of moral evil. 

It is significant that Christianity alone has taught the 
horrors of an everlasting gulf between heaven and hell, 
contradictory as this is to its faith in the long-suffering 
mercy of God; for this doctrine, in its origin, was mainly 
an expression of the intense ethical feeling fed by the Chris- 
tian reverence for the infinite value of souls. “ The insight 


*J. H. Allen, “ Christian History,” vol. i. pp. 42, 78, 136, 137, 174. 


+t Seat of Authority,”’ p. 451. 
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of conscience and the sense of sin are the source, and not 
the fruit, of religious fear, and whatever is fabulous in the 
scene on which it looks is but a distorted shadow cast from 
the truest light.”* It is the radiant light of this intense 
and holy ethical feeling of Christianity that casts the “ dis- 
torted shadow” of this hideous doctrine; and we must con- 
fess that this shadow was inevitable, simply because no 
other symbolic picture seemed adequate to express to the 
religious imagination the distinctive Christian feeling of the 
infinite and everlasting gulf between sin and holiness. In 
popular Christian appeal even to-day, this doctrine has a 
tremendous power to press home on the conscience the 
Christian feeling of the obligation of an immortal soul to 
be faithful to its privilege of becoming a true child of God. 

“Any one who will look beneath the logical forms of 
statement,” which theologians have given to this popular 
Christian doctrine, “and penetrate to the spiritual fact of 
human experience that is hid within,” + can read the deeper 
meaning of this doctrine. But, if Unitarians, in dropping 
the doctrine, lose also the Christian sentiment which it was 
meant to express, they miss the central truth of the Chris- 
tian gospel. t 


*“ Seat of Authority,”’ p. 459. + * Seat of Authority,” p. 450. 


t“The gospel,” says Dr. Drummond of Oxford, “is the idea that to every soul 
there attaches this infinite value.” (‘*Theology and Piety alike Free,” p. 359.) 
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PAPAL TRADITION.—III. Peter ann PAUvL. 
By Ernest de Bunsen. 


Those who knew what was meant by Paul’s theory of “the 
third day, according to the Scripture,” were well aware that 
it was in direct opposition to the tradition of the twelve, as 
recorded in the Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. The text of these Gospels could not be altered to 
such an extent as to harmonize the distinct teaching of the 
apostles with that of Paul on the death and resurrection 
of Christ. It was only the assumed but unhistorical cruci- 
fixion day of Paul—the theory that Jesus was crucified 
contemporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal lamb — 
which could serve as a basis for his peculiar doctrine of 
Christ. It will become absolutely certain in the course of 
our investigation that the two Biblical crucifixion days 
and the distinct doctrines connected with them led to the 
dangerous Paschal dispute before the middle of the second 
century. The establishment of peace and unity among the 
contending parties then necessitated a thorough revision of 
the Gospels as they existed at and before that time. With 
this harmonizing object in view, the story of the disciples’ 
walk to Emmaus may now be asserted to have been com- 
posed in the form transmitted to us. An apparition of the 
risen Christ is said to have taken place on the third day after 
his crucifixion; that is, on the day of his resurrection. In 
order to prove beyond doubt that this legend, which had 
originated in Paul’s teaching, was in full accord with the 
assumed teaching of Jesus concerning his crucifixion and 
resurrection, several passages were inserted in the Gospels 
according to which Jesus distinctly foretold that he would 
be killed aud raised again, or perfected, the third day. 

It was thus actually asserted, on the authority of a post- 
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apostolic revision of Scripture, that the tradition of the 
twelve is unhistorical, according to which Jesus was not 
crucified contemporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb, but ate it with his disciples on the legally appointed 
day, the 14th Nisan. If the clear statements in the first 
three Gospels about the crucifixion day were held to be un- 
historical, then the crucifixion day which Paul mystically 
indicated could be believed historical. On this supposition, 
the day of the presentation of the first-fruits, the 16th Nisan, 
on which Paul clearly implied Christ rose as the first-fruit 
of them that sleep, was indeed, as he asserted, the third day 
after the crucifixion, not the second day, as implied by the 
account of the crucifixion in the first three Gospels. 

This assumption led to the other,—that, like Paul, Jesus 
might have regarded the Mosaic institutions of the 14th 
and the 16th Nisan as prophecies of the very days when 
the death and resurrection of the promised “prophet like 
Moses,” the expected Messiah, would take place. This 
theoretical scheme was the necessary and only authority 
for Paul’s doctrines of atonement through the blood of 
Jesus as the slain Passover of the Christians, and the sac- 
rificial death of Jesus as the necessary precursor of the 
promised Spirit. Before Christ’s crucifixion, the Spirit of 
Promise could not come, according to Paul’s Christology. 

The post-apostolic revision of the New Testament had not 
only in view the support of Paul’s theory of the third day, 
but also a conscious hiding or perversion of the gospel fact 
that Jesus announced in word and deed the presence of the 
Spirit of God in men, the kingdom of God having already 
come. Lastly, it was cléarly implied in the gospel revision 
of the second century that the apostolic tradition of the last 
supper, as recorded in the first three Gospels, was utterly 
devoid of historic foundation. For if, as Paul taught, Jesus 
was crucified contemporaneously with the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb, he could not on that 14th Nisan have eaten 
the Passover,—that is, the lamb; yet this is asserted in the 
first three Gospels. 

The Paulinic party was, therefore, easily led to believe 
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that these gospel statements had been invented by the 
twelve apostles for the purpose of opposing the contrary 
doctrines of Paul. Paulinians ventured to assert that eight 
years after the death of Jesus the apostle Paul was enabled 
to correct and supplement the teaching of the apostles at 
Jerusalem. These might be represented so ignorant as not 
to believe that Paul was a disciple, and not to give him the 
hand of fellowship till fourteen years after his conversion 
to the faith of Stephen, the Hellenist and probable Essene, 
whom the apostles ought to have known as the follower 
of Jesus and the forerunner of Paul. The twelve and all 
Judaizers called Paul “the enemy,” we may assume, whereas 
he spoke the truth, as he wrote, apparently in self-defence.* 

In the face of such assertions which we are justified 
in assuming the Pauline party to have made, the party 
which represented aboriginal Christianity had a right to ask 
whether Paul succeeded in converting the twelve apostles to 
“the faith which should afterwards be revealed,” as he had 
the boldness to assert. The Petrine party could point out, 


in harmony with Paul’s own statements, that the compro- 
mise made at Jerusalem, according to which Paul and Barna- 
bas were allowed to preach the gospel among the Gentiles, 
but not among the Jews, was no proof that, even after an ex- 


perience of fourteen years, the twelve recognized the teach- 
ing of Paul as that of Jesus. What Paul attributed to the 
grace of God given to him the apostles must have continued 
to regard as only an extraordinary success; for they knew 
that Paul, like John the Baptist and Stephen, was not a 
disciple of their Lord and Master. 

The Christian Church at Rome, which aimed at unity 
through uniformity, found it necessary in the second cen- 
tury to throw.a very different light on Paul’s statement 
regarding the great compromise to which, on the one side, 
James, Cephas, and John, and, on the other, Paul and Bar- 
nabas, consented. It had to be shown that the apparent 
compromise was a solemn declaration of the entire Christian 
community at Jerusalem which Peter and James addressed; 


* Gal. iv. 16; 2 Cor. x. 2, 
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that on this occasion, as on the day of Pentecost, the whole 
Church was of one accord; that there were no parties be- 
tween which a reconciliation or a compromise was required. 
With this object in view, the document was composed, as we 
have sufficient reason to assume, which has been inserted in 
the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, and is in direct contradic- 
tion to the spirit and the letter of Paul’s Epistles. 

In his later controversial writings on the freedom of the 
Gentiles from the restrictions of the law, Paul never ap- 
pealed to the decree recorded in the Acts as having been 
issued by the recognized authority of the Church at Jeru- 
salem, which, according to the Acts, was made up not of 
the apostles only, but also of the elders and brethren there 
assembled. Instead of arguing that the question had been 
forever settled by the decree of the Church, which con- 
demned Peter’s action at Antioch, Paul treats it as still an 
open question whether the law of Moses is of permanent 
authority. 

Though in Paul’s epistles there is no trace of harmonious 
co-operation of the parties over which the twelve and Paul 
presided, the apostle to the Gentiles, who aimed at such 
union, had weighty reasons for not accentuating dogmatic 
differences which are now proved by Biblical evidence to 
have existed, and which continued to stand in the way of 
apostolic unity. We would thus explain the fact that Paul 
never referred in his Epistles to the peculiarity of his doc- 
trines of the person and the redeeming work of Jesus Christ. 
He could not do this without exposing the unhistorical nat- 
ure of his assertions respecting the death and resurrection 
of Jesus. The apostles knew well that these and other 
doctrines of Paul were based on a figurative interpretation 
of the law which undermined its recognized meaning. His 
allegorical treatment of Scripture seems to have been openly 
objected to by the apostles as a deceitful handling of God’s 
word, since Paul protests against the truth of such an accu- 
sation.* 


In order that orthodox Judaism in connection with the 


*2 Cor. iv. 2. 
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teaching of Jesus on “the kingdom” might be upheld among 
the Christians scattered during the persecution which had 
arisen after Stephen’s death, in 41 a.p., James in his Epistle 
protested against the open schism with regard to circumci- 
sion and the other injunctions of the law. According to our 
hypothesis, this Epistle was composed before any of Paul’s 
Epistles had been written. In the position assigned to him, 
under mysterious circumstances, James had to insist on the 
continued validity of the works of the law and to stand by 
those Jewish Christians who later desired that Titus should 
be circumcised, though Paul was strong enough to prevent 
this. These ultra-Judaic Christians, whom Paul calls * false 
brethren privately brought in,” appeared at Antioch as rep- 
resentatives of James, probably in 56 A.D., and succeeded in 
persuading Peter, Barnabas, and “the rest of the Jews,” 
who had gone so far as to eat with the Gentiles, and thus 
acknowledge spiritual communion with them, to draw back 
and separate themselves. | 

Paul had a right to assert that he resisted Cephas to the 
face “because he stood condemned.” For James, the head 
of the Church, had in fact, through his emissaries, ordered 
Peter and his companions at Antioch no longer to live in 
religious communion with the Gentiles, while compelling 
them to live as do the Jews. In the implied opinion of 
Paul, James, by this condemnation of Peter’s conduct, had 
maintained the truth of the gospel. Paul and those who ac- 
cepted his teaching were satisfied to know in what the truth 
of the gospel consists. “A man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but through faith in Jesus Christ.... By the 
works of the law shall no man be justified.” The compro- 
mise effected by James at Antioch was all the more impor- 
tant, inasmuch as in his Epistle he had insisted (or he later 
insisted?) that the works of the law are necessary for the 
faith which Jesus Christ taught. Has James in his Epistle 
referred to Paul individually, or did he censure the doctrine 
which Paul promulgated later? Was the doctrine of right- 
eousness by faith without the works of the law held bya 
party in Israel before, at the time of Paul’s conversion? 
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We have already pointed out that, according to Josephus, 
about the time when Herod Agrippa died and his brother 
Herod ascended the throne—that is, in 44 a.D.—the doc- 
trine of righteousness without the deeds of the law was pro- 
mulgated in Mesopotamia as “a superior worship” by the 
Jewish merchant Ananias, possibly the same person whom 
Paul had met in 41 A.D. at Damascus, three years before he 
first met Peter at Jerusalem. Another Jew, Eleazar, opposed 
the doctrine of Ananias. At the very beginning of the apos- 
tolic age the existence is thus proved of two religious parties 
in Israel whose distinctive doctrines of the validity and the 
non-validity of the law were essentially identical with those 
maintained by James and Paul. Yet there was this differ- 
ence: that Ananias at Adiabene contrasted with circum- 
cision “a higher kind of worship”; but Paul contrasted with 
circumcision “faith in Jesus Christ,” which he defined as 
that “ which should afterwards be revealed.” * We therefore 
cannot agree with the opinion, supported even by Hilgenfeld, 


that neither Paul nor the aboriginal Church expected, at the 
outset, the outbreak of discord. It is impossible any longer 
to assume that the non-belief of the disciples at Jerusalem 
in Paul’s discipleship was caused exclusively or even prin- 
cipally by the doctrine of righteousness without the works 


of the law, which Paul was not the first to proclaim,—a fact 
hitherto overlooked. 


It must have been well known at Jerusalem that Paul 
would not permit the circumcision of Titus, which was de- 
sired by the majority at least of the disciples in that city. 
While the attempt to compel Titus to be circumcised is not 
mentioned in the Acts, for obvious reasons, Paul himself is 
there stated to have circumcised Timothy “because of the 
Jews.” This disposition to yield to the Judaizers his Epis- 
tles exclude. Paul’s description of the scene at Antioch, 
which is passed over in very significant silence by the Acts 
(even if it were possible to explain this event as an excep- 
tional occurrence), goes far to confirm the view that during 


*Jos. Ant. xx. i. 3; ii. 1-4; Gal. iii. 23. Josephus explains that Izates, who re- 


solved to be circumcised, was preserved from danger because of “ faith” in God only. 
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the apostolic age no such peace and harmony prevailed in 
the Christian Church as the description in the Acts of the 
so-called apostolic council implies. If Peter had described 
the scene at Antioch, he would have thrown much light on 
the two distinct parties in Israel and in the Christian 
Church, to neither of which Jesus had belonged. 

The fully established revision of the Acts, about the 
middle of the second century, is the strongest proof that 
it was deemed necessary by the Christian Church at that 
time to bridge over the gulf between Paul and the twelve. 
Zeller has proved in his great work that the compilers of the 
Acts, in the form transmitted to us, did not pursue a purely 
historical object, but that this Scripture, though it contains 
priceless information on the apostolic age, is influenced 
by a tendency which aims at bringing about ecclesiastical 
peace by a compromise between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians. 

Holtzmann writes: * “The force of the Tendenzkritik lies 
in the surprising agreement between the acts of Peter and 
the other apostles on one side and those of Paul on the 
other. It appears that the acts of Peter (as recorded in the 
Acts) are of a mythical nature, and that those of Paul, for 
the sake of parallelism, are exaggerated to the miraculous. 
There is no kind of Petrine miraculous action in the first 
part which is not also attributed to Paul in the second. 
Both begin their healing miracles with the restoration of a 
man lame from his mother’s womb. Peter works miracles 
even by his shadow, Paul through his handkerchiefs or 
aprons. Unclean spirits feared the name of Peter as they 
did that of Paul. As Peter prevails over Simon, ‘2 magi- 
cian, so does Paul over Elymas and the exorcists at phesus. 
Miracles of punishment were worked both by Peter and by 
Paul. To raise the dead unto life is as possible to the one 
as to the other. To Tabitha corresponds Eutychus, as 
ZEneas to Publius. Cornelius fell down before Peter’s feet, 
and worshipped him. Paul at Lystra and Malta is honored 


*Bunsen’s “ Bibelwerk,” xiii. 350, comp. 335-355; and Reuss’s ‘‘ Geschichte der 
heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments.” 
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with divine worship, which he rejects almost in the same 
words as Peter. Likewise the sufferings and adversities 
which Paul had to bear have found their type already in 
the aboriginal Church. If Paul was put into prison and 
brought unto judgment, the same fate had been met first by 
Peter, then by John, then by all the apostles. If Paul was 
beaten at Philippi by the magistrates, so were the original 
apostles by the council. If Paul has been stoned at Lystra, 
so Stephen at Jerusalem.* Peter has been liberated by an 
angel from his imprisonment, so has Paul by an earthquake. 
The course of Paul's life is not more full of suffering and 
not less marked by divine guidance than that of Peter and 
his associates.” 

Already the two resurrection days in the Gospels, and the 
different doctrines of Christ to which they are now proved 
to point, but, above all, the contents of Paul’s Epistles, tes- 
tify that in the first century such a state of things as 
described or implied in the Acts did not exist. Brotherly 
co-operation of all the apostles, aiming at equal rights for 


Jews and Gentiles, but leaving to each party its peculiar 
ways and means, was certainly not the characteristic feature 
of the apostolic age. What has been correctly called * the 
Paulinism of the Union” is of later origin. The first prov- 
able recognition of the Acts dates from the time of Ire- 


nus, who was Bishop of Lugdunum from A.D. 177 to about 
202. 


Free critical investigation has established the fact, though 
it is not yet generally received as such, that the author of 
the Epistle attributed to Peter, which in the Muratorian 
list shines by its absence, was a Paulinian who wrote from 
Rome, not during the Neronian persecution (before which 
we hold Peter to have died), but during the persecution by 
Trajan. It may have been in the time of Domitian, when 
a Paulinian could venture indirectly, but clearly, to attribute 
to the apostle John the original Jewish Apocalypse which 
this unnamed Paulinian then revised, thus implying that 


*This we do not regard as a parallel, since Stephen was the forerunner of Paul, as 
Baur was the first to point out. 
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John and Paul taught the same doctrine. After that time 
it was not difficult to assert that Peter, as apostle in Rome, 
had taught Pauline Christianity. What Peter did preach 
in Rome was recorded by Mark in that city, and in the apos- 
tle’s presence, according to the apostolic tradition trans- 
mitted by Clement of Alexandria. We have tried to show 
the probability that Peter was not in Rome after the year 
44 a.p., but that he went there in 41 A.D., after his libera- 
tion from prison, in the first year of the reign of Herod 
Agrippa I., whose death in 44 A.D. permitted Peter and 
Paul to return to Jerusalem, where they met. According 
to this hypothesis, the three years which Paul spent in 
Arabia are explained, and Peter addressed the Christians in 
Rome before he could know anything of Paul’s peculiar 
doctrines. 

Mark’s record of Peter’s addresses in Rome, not trans- 
mitted to us, referred to historical incidents in the life of 
Jesus; and this scripture, of which extracts may perhaps be 
found in the so-called Clementines, was probably utilized 
in the composition of the Acts, about a century after the 
presence of Peter and Mark in Rome. The original Gospel 
of Mark was preceded by Matthew’s collection of the Lord’s 
sayings, and probably followed by the Gospel to the He- 
brews, written in Aramaic, of which only extracts have 
been preserved. This Gospel the composer of the Gospel 
according to Matthew had before him, soon after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The second Gospel of our canon 
is throughout dependent on the first; but the composer of 
the former seems to have made use also of original tradi- 
tions, for the Gospel after Mark contains clear traces of a 
predilection for Peter.* Its composition may have been 
preceded by the Pauline revision of the Revelation of John 
(now proved to have been originally a Jewish Gnostic writ- 
ing), in which there was no reference to Paul or to any of 
his peculiar doctrines.f 





*On the first three Gospels and on the Paulinism of the Union see Hilgenfeld, 
** Kinleitung,”’ 1875, pp. 543-614, 615-770. 


tEberhard Vischer, ‘“ Die Offenbarung Johannis, mit einem Nachwort,” von 
Adolf Harnack, 1886. 
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After the destruction of Jerusalem, and an indefinable time 
before 140 A.p., when Marcion remodelled Luke’s Gospel, 
this companion of Paul composed the first Pauline Gospel, 
and soon after the Acts, though not in the present form. 
The connection between the two scriptures originally writ- 
ten by Luke proves that the Gospel according to Luke repre- 
sents a Paulinism of later times, the characteristic of which 
was a conciliatory tendency. From our point of view it 
appears to be certain that already Luke saw the desirability 
of not altering the traditional and historical crucifixion day, 
as Paul had done, but following the testimony of the twelve, 
as we find it recorded in the Gospels according to Matthew 
and Mark. It was easier to preserve the historical cruci- 
fixion day before 140 a.D., when the Paschal dispute arose. 
About 156 A.p. this culminated in the dissension between 
Bishop Polycarp and Pope Anicetus which did not end in 
any agreement, as Irenzus testifies. We believe we have 
proved that the Paschal dispute had for its basis Paul’s 
theory of “the third day, according to the Scripture,” which 
explains the two crucifixion days in our Gospels. 

The most serious consequence of this theory of Paul, now 
proved to be unhistorical, was his new doctrine of Christ as 
the Lamb of God and the atonement through his blood shed 
on the cross. If Jesus could be asserted to have been cru- 
cified contemporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal 
lamb, in exact fulfilment of a Mosaic prophecy, it was not 
difficult to assume that, in words addressed to his disciples 
at the last supper, Jesus referred to the reconciling signifi- 
cance of his approaching death, when he should be slain as 
the Passover of a new dispensation, the Paschal Lamb of 
the Christians, as Paul declared. This apostle is the first 
of whom it can be proved that he transmitted words said to 
have been spoken by the Lord in the upper chamber, which 
Paul declares he “received.” It is impossible to indicate 
the source of his information. The allegorizing and mystify- 
ing Essenes may have communicated to him their tradition 
on this subject, or the direct revelation, as he considered it, 
may have originated in his theory of “the third day, accord- 
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ing to the Scripture.” Luke, when he composed his narra- 
tive of the last supper, having before him the Epistle of 
Paul, followed closely his account of the words spoken by 
Jesus on this occasion. The supposition is untenable that 
the different records of these words in the Gospels according 
to Matthew and Mark had been composed at an earlier time. 
If Peter or any of the twelve had informed Paul of the 
words spoken by Jesus at the last supper in their presence, 
Paul could not have asserted that they had imparted to him 
“nothing new,” or that he had “added nothing” to his 
knowledge, so that he remained independent of them.* 

It is impossible, we repeat it, to assert which were the 
words actually spoken by Jesus at the last supper. Accord- 
ing to the statement recorded in “The Memoirs of the 
Apostles, composed by them, which are called Gospels,” and 
which Justin Martyr cited more than a century after the 
composition of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, Jesus 
said: “ This do ye in remembrance of me. This is my body. 
... This is my blood.” + If these were his only words, Paul 
could not have found in them the remotest confirmation of 
his doctrine of the sacrificial and atoning death of Christ. 
The Epistle of Paul and Luke’s narrative clearly separate 
the Christian Passover from the Jewish Paschal rite; and 
Justin’s explanation of the eucharist establishes the fact 
that, though the elements are not by him connected with 
sacrifice, the doctrine of their being changed at the eucha- 
rist was fully developed before 138 a.p. “For not as 
common bread and common drink do we receive these (ele- 
ments), but in like manner as Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
having been made flesh by (not as) the Word of God, had 





*Gal. ii. 6; Bunsen’s “ Bibelwerk.” 


tl Apol. 66. Justin refers to the identity of the Christian rite and the still exist- 
ing Mithras-rite at the time of the Passover; that is, when the sun passes over the 
stellar sign of the spring equinox. The commandment that, in the words of Justin, 
“the same thing” was to be done at the solar festival of Mithras as Jesus had 
ordered, Justin calls an imitation of wicked devils, though the resurrection of 
Mithras was celebrated centuries before the Christian era. From the account by 
Firmicus Maternus, we learn that at this Mithras-celebration a lamb (a ram) was 
slain, evidently as a symbol of Aries, and bread and water were offered by the priests 
to the worshippers. ‘“ Ueberlieferung,” App. VI. 
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both flesh and blood for our salvation, so likewise have we 
been taught that the food which by being changed (by 
transmutation) nourishes our flesh and body is the flesh and 
body of that incarnate Jesus, after the thanksgiving has 
been said by the word of prayer which comes from him.” 
Justin adds in this passage that to the believer the partak- 
ing of these elements (changed by prayer) is “the washing 
for the remission of sins, and unto regeneration.” He 
regarded the eucharist as a renewed incarnation of the Word 
in Jesus, not as a renewed sacrifice of Christ. 

In other passages, Justin explains that the washing to 
which he here refers is the washing by the blood of Christ, 
“‘with his own blood,” which “cleanses those who believe 
him,” and which was prefigured by “the blood of the 
grape,” to which Jacob in his blessing on Judah is assumed 
to have prophetically referred. Scripture has “ predicted 
that the blood of Christ would be not of the seed of man, 
but of the power of God.” Believers in Christ are those 
“in whom abideth the seed of God, the Word.” Christ was 
crucified to fulfil a prophecy; and even the spit on which 
the Paschal lamb was roasted, having the form of a cross, 
was a type of the cross of Christ. Yet Justin does not refer 
to the blood of the Lamb, or call Christ the Lamb.* Of not 
one of the apostolic Fathers, not even of Justin, can it be 
said that he regarded the eucharist as a sacrifice. Justin 
does not indicate a belief in what is called the real or bodily 
presence of Christ at the altar, but he points to the presence 
of the spirit of Christ in the hearts of the believers. As the 
Word or seed of God (by the Spirit?) the flesh and blood 
of Jesus was created, so the believer's flesh and blood were 
changed by the power of God. 

It is very remarkable that, though Justin cannot be 
proved to have had for his interpretation of the eucharist 
any other authority than that of Paul, he avoids reciting 
the words which Paul declares Jesus to have spoken on 
this occasion. If Paul’s version had been universally re- 
ceived, the Christian communities must have celebrated the 





* Dial, 40,5¢ 
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eucharist during the apostolic age as a sacrifice. This 
cannot be proved, and it is an unhistorical supposition. 
For Paul’s theory that the slaying of the Paschal lamb was 
a type of Christ’s crucifixion, and that the blood of the lamb 
pointed to the blood of Christ shed on the cross as the 
Lamb of God, could not be accepted by those who knew 
and insisted upon the fact that Jesus was not crucified con- 
temporaneously with the slaying of the Paschal lamb. The 
original or ante-Pauline Christians certainly did not separate 
the Christian last supper from the Jewish Passover. Both 
were celebrated on the 14th Nisan. Even the latest revised 
Gospel of our canon, the Gospel according to Matthew, ex- 
cludes such a separation. The twelve knew nothing of it, 
as the disciple of John, Bishop Polycarp, testified a full cen- 
tury after the institution of the last supper, and nearly 
twenty years after the composition of Justin’s Apology. 
Thus is explained the all-important fact that the early 
Fathers of the Church have not connected the eucharist with 
any idea of sacrifice. Not even Augustine has done this, 
although he brought forward an ethical idea of sacrifice con- 
nected with the mass. Neander has thus explained it: “ By 
the celebration in remembrance of Christ man sacrifices him- 
self with him in self-denial, which is well pleasing to God. 
The entire redeemed community is the universal sacrifice, 
offered to God through Christ, who, through his suffering, 
has offered himself for us, that we may be the body of so 
great a head. We ourselves are the sacrifice, and this is 
represented by the sacrament of the last supper. In the 
sense of a spiritual thank-offering and an act of the universal 
priesthood, the last supper is called a sacrifice. . . . The cere- 
mony of the eucharist, being regarded as this sacrifice, con- 
tains the germ of the Catholic idea of the sacrifice of the 
mass.” This idea of Augustine, though not put aside, was 
developed by Pope Gregory the Great (590-640 a.p.) in 
the sense that the holy sacrifice of the eucharist “ repeats in 
a hidden manner the death of Christ, ... ever imitating for 
us the sacrifice of the Only Begotten.”* Apart from this 





* Neander, “ Christliche Dogmengeschichte,” i, 250, 255, 432. 
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late development of the Augustinian idea by Gregory, who, 
however, maintained the necessity of a spiritual offering of 
ourselves to God in the sacrifice of the mass, Neander calls 
the mass “the deepest and most impressive expression of 
humanity’s universal priesthood.” 

For the purpose we have in view it is not necessary to 
refer to ritual texts, the record of which began in the fourth 
century. It is admitted that they are linked with Justin 
Martyr’s account of the last supper. The doctrine of the 
real bodily presence of Christ at the altar cannot be har- 
monized either with the teaching of Jesus or with the sac- 
rificial doctrine of Paul. It forms a parallel to the symbol- 
ism in the Holy of Holies, pointing to God’s presence above 
the ark. This symbolism of the Shekinah, in connection 
with the two cherubim, we have explained as the rising, cul- 
minating, and setting sun. Could Jesus have especially con- 
nected his presence with the altar? He never worshipped 
in the temple, and in the synagogue there was neither altar 
nor priest. Jesus promised his spiritual presence wherever 
two or three should be gathered together in his “name” or 
spirit. For this everywhere promised spiritual presence of 
Christ the Christian Church since the seventh century has 
substituted the theory of his bodily presence at the altar, 
after the transubstantiation of the elements by priestly 
prayer, when the bread is asserted to become God. The 
mass is no longer connected with the universal priest- 
hood, nor regarded as a sacrifice of thanksgiving ; but by 
this late innovation the holy eucharist has become an imita- 
tion and an actual renewal of the sacrificial and atoning 
death of Christ as the Lamb of God, to whom, as such, the 
mass did not refer in the early centuries. 


The ceremony of the mass, when solemnized in harmony 
with the ante-Pauline and Augustinian conceptions and 
directions, will be a true gathering of believers in the name, 
that is, in the spirit of Jesus. It will assign to the priest 
the highest sacerdotal position, as officiating representative 
of the universal priesthood. It will raise the altar to the 
Holy of Holies, and invite the worshippers to a spiritual and 
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self-sacrificing communion with the Father of the spirits in 
all flesh. The mass will be an act performed in remem- 
brance of the anointed Jesus. It will insure the spiritual 
presence of the crucified Redeemer. It will help to estab- 
lish a spiritual communion with the departed, who, if they 
can, will encompass the congregation as with a cloud of wit- 
nesses. The mass, a free-will offering of the heart, no longer 
an obligatory ceremony, will become the most efficient be- 
cause the hallowed means for the propagation all over the 
world of the Reformed Catholic Church. The mass, without 
its late assumed importance for souls in purgatory, will have 
a renewing and conscience-guiding effect on mankind. 

The Christian sacrament of baptism, like that of the 
eucharist, can be connected with the dualism of apostolic 
tradition. John baptized with water, but referred to the 
Messiah’s future baptism with the Holy Spirit and with fire, 
its symbol. Yet there were disciples of John who had not 
even heard that there was a Holy Spirit. Jesus cannot have 
submitted to the water baptism of John for the purpose, as 
it is stated, of fulfilling all the righteousness of the law, as 
this did not prescribe any water baptism. Equally unhis- 
torical must be the statement in the Gospel according to 
Matthew that John, who did not believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and whom Jesus excluded from his discipleship, 
would have hindered him. Finally, the gospel statement is 
evidently unhistorical: that, after his baptism in Jordan, 
Jesus himself or John saw the Spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and coming and abiding upon him. Jesus believed 
and taught that the Spirit is innate in humanity; and he is 
not even reported to have spoken of a baptism with which 
he had been baptized, but of one with which he was “ being 
baptized,” — a spiritual baptism referring to his entire life. 
Jesus baptized not, himself; and, if his disciples did so, they 
would regard water baptism as the symbol of moral purifica- 
tion, as John the Baptist did, according to Josephus. The 
connection of Paul’s peculiar doctrines with those of the 
Essenes, and so with those of John the Baptist, renders it 
probable that water baptism, or the repeated water baptism 
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of the Essenes in the early Christian Church, was an exclu- 
sively Pauline institution. 

Nevertheless, water baptism as a free-will act, and as sym- 
bolizing the spiritual baptism with which man may be bap- 
tized all through his conscious life, ought always to be a 
fundamental but not enforced institution of the Reformed 
Universal Church. 

We therefore submit to the judgment of impartial readers 
that the existence of two opposing parties in the Christian 
Church of the apostolic age (the thesis for the elucidation : 
of which Baur and the Tiibingen school have done so much 
without proving it) may now be regarded as raised to the 
dignity of a fact by incontrovertible evidence.* 









THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SPIRIT. 


By Nicholas P, Gilman. 














A noted author and divine has lately urged the appoint- 
ment in some leading university of a “ professorship of 
America.” He would like to see there- one man whose 
special business it should be to teach the students “that 
there is such a reality as American thought, that there are 
certain principles which belong to the American govern- ; 
ment, that there are certain feelings which are experienced * 
by none but an American, such customs as American customs, : 
...and that there has grown up a social order which is dis- 
tinctively American.” Dr. Hale repudiates, of course, the 
notion that science is one thing in Europe and another in sl 
the United States. American geometry has no more ex- 
istence than “Belgium religion” or “Spanish chemistry.” 
But his main point is beyond dispute. There is “a social 
order which is distinctly American.” It has been woven on 
the roaring loom of time by the American spirit. In these 


*So much for the premature warning, “ Remember Tiibingen !” 
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days of socialistic discussion, it is well to recur to this 
fact and determine its importance in the argument. Very 
plainly, the State socialism of the present day is mainly 
European. As a system, it has been developed chiefly by 
French and German thinkers, observing conditions which 
prevail in France and Germany, and suiting their remedies, 
such as they are, good or bad, to these conditions. In Eng- 
land, scientific socialism is an importation from the con- 
tinent, and the ablest English socialists are consistent dis- 
ciples of Ferdinand Lassalle and Karl Marx. The great 
majority of the socialists of the United States is made up of 
two classes. 

I. There is first the foreigner who has brought with him, 
more especially if he comes from Germany, a head stuffed 
with abstract theories of the right social order and a heart 
bursting with wrath against the existing government, be- 
cause of its outrages on individual freedom. Johann and 
Ludwig arrive in a country where speculative thought is 
lightly esteemed, particularly in politics, but where the 
Anglo-Saxon instinct for liberty and order has established 
a government by the people for the people, where, in fact, 
the government is the people. The worthy Johann needs 
some time to adjust himself to the new atmosphere and the 
new earth. Freeto talk to his heart’s content and to print 
all the matter that he can pay for, in denunciation of every 
existing institution, he slowly learns the absurdity of much 
of his logic. His reasoning may be very good in Berlin, 
where the Social Democrats are largely a political party, 
asking such reforms as have long been familiar to us in 
practice; but the premises are lacking here,—the political 
repression, the crushing weight of an enormous military 
establishment, the remnants of feudalism, the career closed 
to the talent of the poor, the spirit of profound social in- 
equality. Johann soon votes on a political equality with 
other American citizens. His ballot is as weighty as that 
of the richest man of the oldest family in the country. He 
is free from military service, and he is subject to no obliga- 
tions of homage or obedience to an upper class. His chil- 
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dren go to a free school in the Western town where he has 
settled on a farm, bought of the government at a nominal 
price; and they have an open field to show what ability is 
in them as young men and women. 

Equality is the principle that pervades the political and 
much of the industrial and social life in which Johann takes 
part. He is, perhaps, a long time in squaring his creed with 
his condition. As long as he draws his arguments from his 
memory of the Fatherland (a step-fatherland it was to him), 
he will enjoy his socialist newspaper, and unpack his heart 
in words of abuse for the tyrants that grind the faces of 
the poor and crush the people down. But when his little 
Wilhelm has become the chief brewer in the nearest city, 
and his Gretchen has married the leading lawyer of the 
town, then, if not before, the honest, thrifty, temperate 
Johann’s reliance is on observation, not on memory. Imag- 
ination weakens, and common sense rules the hour. The 
American atmosphere has been too much for his theories of 
an order of things fundamentally novel. He forsakes the 
Socialistic Labor party, and joins the party of sober reform, 
by whatever name it may be called. 

The less industrious cousin remains in the city. Stimu- 
lating his imagination with copious streams of lager beer, 
he declaims against the despots of the New World who 
keep his idleness dangerously near the starvation line. Jo- 
hann has become that hideous being, a capitalist, through 
his energy, thrift, and industry. He is so hard-hearted as to 
think that his now impecunious cousin should have done 


likewise, as the door of opportunity was equally open to 


both. For such equality, however, Ludwig, the eloquent, 
has no relish. He remains in the city, plotting a millennium 
in which the idle and shiftless shall inherit the earth. His 
cousin has become “ John,” and John’s children are “ Will- 
iam” and “ Margaret.” These names imply that they are 
Americanized in their thoughts and feelings. ‘ Ludwig” 
is @ prominent orator at the socialist meetings, and an un- 
failing contributor to the socialist journals of his sympa- 
thetic countrymen. They refuse to be Americanized so far 
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as to see things as they are, and to adjust their theories to 
the successful practice of the more sagacious people into 
whose inheritance they have frankly and cordially been in- 
vited. They constantly lose strength, as the more capable 
of their number succumb to reason and prosperity; but 
their number is steadily renewed by undesirable immigrants 
from Eastern Europe. Thorough-going, scientific socialism 
finds its most convinced disciples in such a medium, in New 
York or Chicago. With the exception of a few more sus- 
ceptible to reason, they are the poorest material for Ameri- 
can citizens yet landed on these shores. The policeman is 
the final argument that must be kept ready to hinder the 
practical application of their principles by violence. 

II. A second and very different class of socialists proper 
in this country is made up of the American-born who have 
been converted through their feelings. Intelligent, reading 
persons, they have had their sympathies aroused by the 
cruel details of the sufferings of East London, set forth by 
the novelist and the philanthropist; they have learned to 
pity the hardships of women workers in the tenement-houses 
of New York; they have concentrated their aroused atten- 
tion on the miseries and distresses of the poor throughout 
the civilized world, and they have generously resolved that 
something must be done forthwith to relieve this great mul- 
titude of their brethren, now in want and woe. Something 
must, indeed, be done: many things must be done at once 
and for along time. But the first thing that our friends, 
the sentimentalists, need to do, if they would effect more 
good than harm, is to reach a sound understanding of the 
actual situation. A sober mind is indispensable in consider- 
ing what may be done to relieve the social troubles of our 
time. The difficulty is not one of yesterday’s birth. It is 
not at all probable that any generation will put an end to 
it completely. “There is no social question,” said Gam- 
betta: “there are social questions.” There are many of 
them, and tolerable success in answering any one is the best 
guarantee that others may be answered also. 

Among the socialists of this second class, we do not find 
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any considerable number of those persons who know most 
about poverty and crime, and have been most active and 
efficient in diminishing both through the organization of 
charity and the removal of causes of crime. “It is the fine 
people from Commonwealth Avenue and Beacon Street,” 
said a visitor to the poor in Boston, “ who come down to the 
North End or the South Cove, and in their kind-heartedness 
take up socialism as a cure for all the ills they see.” The 
contrast is very great between the luxury of one quarter and 
the poverty of the other. The charitable jump at the con- 
clusion that the strongest visible power must be called in to 
abolish poverty and do away with suffering. That power is 
supposed to be the State; i.e., the government of the city 
or the Commonwealth. Whatever difficulties or dangers 
immediately suggest themselves to those long familiar with 
the poor and the vicious, or to those who have carefully 
studied economics and politics, have little weight with per- 
sons disposed to consider Mr. Edward Bellamy an authority 
in economies or Mr. Laurence Gronlund a past master in 
political science. The sentimentalists confidently settle 
fundamental questions of the most complicated kind, which 
experienced statesmen and life-long students of society 
handle with diffidence, seeing the solution obstructed by 
many inexpugnable facts. No great problem has ever been 
settled well and finally, in this country or in any other, by 
the sentimental method. 

We have always with us, in every civilized State, the two 
factions, the Philistines and the dreamers,— the Bourbons, to 
whom whatever is is right, and the Ishmaelites, to whom 
whatever is is wrong. Unless human nature radically 
changes its disposition to take up extreme positions, stolid 
conservatism and hasty radicalism will not soon vanish from 
the human world. The slow and often blundering progress 
of mankind is rendered secure by the intervention between 
these opposing forces of those who can both “feel deep and 
think clear.” We of America are confronted to-day, like 
the rest of the civilized world, with social troubles which 
threaten, many think, to 
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“Rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of States 
Quite from their fixure.” 


Why is it that few sensible persons in this country view with 
deep concern the future which, across the Atlantic, seems 
so big with trouble? It is because we feel confident that 
the true American spirit, the spirit of the intervening class 
just mentioned, will prevail, that the right American method 
will be applied, and that the last thing here tolerated will be 
violence as a solvent of social problems. We hear much, 
from a certain class of minds, of a kind of slavery, said to be 
widely established at the present time. The wages system 
is vigorously denounced by socialists of various kinds as a 
new serfdom, or slavery. Grant, for the moment, that the 
wage-earner is a species of slave. How, then, shall we deal 
with such a wide-spread social evil? Here, in America,— let 
us say it in all cheerfulness and confidence,— there is every 
prospect that the solution will be peaceful and rational — 
rational because it is peaceful. 

The few misguided spirits of foreign birth, ignorant of the 
logic of free institutions, un-Americanized and uncivilized, 
who would resort at once to dynamite to bring in their king- 
dom of heaven, will be immediately taught an object lesson in 
democracy. The policeman, the jail, and, in the last resort, 
the gallows are the inevitable and proper reply which any 
society that respects itself enough to wish to live will make 
to violent propaganda of anarchism, socialism, or any other 
ism. The raw Hungarian and the uncombed Pole may 
shriek themselves hoarse in denouncing the tyranny of the 
freest government on earth. Our friends, the socialists, may 
paint the darkest-colored pictures of the woes of a certain 
blameless personage called “ Labor” (he is largely mytho- 
logical), of the utter wickedness of another personage 
called “ Capital” (he is yet more of an imagination), and 
of the atrocious crimes of “ Competition ” (the greatest myth 
of all). The typical American, I take it, will not thus be 
upset, and lose his mental or moral balance. He will, much 
rather, say: “Go on, gentlemen and ladies. Free your 
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bosoms of all the perilous stuff that weighs upon them. 
Open speech is good for the soul. Print your diatribes, and 
advertise your panaceas in newspapers, pamphlets, and mag- 
azines to your hearts’ content, not forgetting in your zeal 
for labor to pay the printer and, possibly, the editor, al- 
though he is a being supposed to take more kindly than 
most men to air as a diet. Mentally rearrange the whole 
state of things from top to bottom. Reconstruct, in your 
imagination, the entire frame of society. See, in your mind’s 
eye, every man and woman working two hours a day only, 
for two dollars or ten, as you generously choose to fix the 
figure. ‘Take as many as you please of those masterly re- 
views of the world’s history, from the days of the megathe- 
rium down to the present hour. Invariably conclude that 
your own pet schemes are the ripe and final result of time. 
Misrepresent the past, falsify the present, and prophesy a 
future that will never come to pass, at your own sweet will. 
There is one thing you shall not do in this American domain : 
you shall not make the least attempt to ‘hale Utopia on by 
force.’ My immediate answer will be superior force. There 
are some other things you cannot do, but you may try to do 
them as long as you like. You cannot permanently substi- 
tute rhetoric for reasoning, sentiment for fact, or sweet in- 
clination for disagreeable obedience to natural law. You 
cannot talk unreason in any degree, and rightly demand 
that it be accepted as the gospel of salvation for rational 
men.” 

The greatest obstacle here to peaceful socialism on one 
side and to peaceful anarchism on the other is the conserv- 
atism of the American spirit in the sphere of politics and 
society. I have in mind, of course, scientific or State social- 
ism, the collectivism which would carry to the extreme the 
functions of government, and philosophical anarchism, which 
would dispense with government entirely. As a simple fact 
of the present situation, the temper of the whole American 
people is profoundly conservative, as compared with the 
temper of the working classes of Germany, France, or even 
England. The socialist orator comes over here from Eng- 
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land, and finds everywhere many persons ready and desirous 
to learn all that he has to say about present evils and their 
remedies. In one city and another he has a friendly recep- 
tion. American men and women of the thoughtful kind are 
glad to meet him, hear his views, and discuss his proposals 
in the most open way. But, when it comes to their approv- 
ing his conclusions and accepting his remedies or even con- 
firming his statements of the situation and of the prevailing 
tendencies,— to say nothing of working out his plans,— he 
feels a dismal change in the temperature. Mr. Sidney 
Webb, for example; one of the most capable of the English 
socialists, laments over “the general content and light- 
heartedness he observes in Americans: he wants to inspire 
them with a divine discontent. They think happiness is the 
end and aim of life, whereas it is the worst possible’sign of 
the condition they are in.” He continues pathetically: 
“One can tell Americans anywhere: they are always laugh- 
ing and smiling and looking so pleased with themselves, be- 
cause the public treasury is full and the country bursting 
with corn and wine and oil.” Mr. William Morris, whose 
poetry we admire heartily, and whose easy-chairs we can 
literally indorse, though opinions may differ as to his wall- 
papers, prefers to stay at home and construct his ideas of 
America from the depths of his own consciousness. ‘This 
country is to him “the apotheosis of commercialism, the 
awful example among nations; and he predicts for its pres- 
ent political and social system a violent overthrow. He 
thinks the United States, with its conservative Constitution, 


its huge monopolies, its millionaire senators, no more ‘free’ 


than Germany or Spain.” 

We may entirely agree with the feeling that inspires these 
doleful utterances. Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. William 
Morris are convinced that America is a very poor field for 
socialism or anarchism to cultivate. Mr. Morris plays 
Cassandra because he believes that the United States will 
stand out against socialism longer than any other nation, 
with correspondingly bad consequences. Mr. Webb cannot 
stomach our American optimism, since a certain degree of 
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pessimism is an essential in the mental make-up of a social- 
ist. The socialist like Mr. Edward Bellamy is so far from 
cheerful in his view of things that he starts a new journal 
with the express design of showing that the existing order 
is “radically wrong in morals and preposterous econom- 
ically.” Not to dwell on Mr. Bellamy’s modesty in this 
wholesale indictment of the bad results of civilization (for 
which he has a sure antidote), he certainly goes some dis- 
tance on the road towards declaring this the worst of all 
possible worlds. A much more competent observer than 
either of the three writers I have just quoted, Professor 
Bryce, declares, on the other hand, that the optimists are 
generally right in America. Optimism and conservatism 
are fundamental and related characteristics of the American 
social spirit. The man who believes that things, on the 
whole, are not in a very bad state, and are always likely to 
become better, is the man least of all disposed to denounce 
them by wholesale and propose a fundamental change. 

The obvious reason for our conservatism strangely fails to 
appear to European socialists. It is this: The sovereignty 
of the people, from which they expect unlimited blessings, 
we have enjoyed as an actual fact for a hundred years at 
least. We have discovered its limitations as well as its ben- 
efits. We have learned how much and how little to expect 
from a republican form of government as such. We have 
come to realize, after a multitude of varied experiments, 
that a republican government has practical limits to its 
efficiency, beyond which it is irrational to go, through a de- 
sire to be theoretically consistent. There are many experi- 
ments yet to be made, as the material and social conditions 
alter and new problems arise. But in making them we 


have learned to be more cautious than formerly. The inter- 


ests involved become each year more great. Each specific 
reform is more complicated with an immense network of 
closely related interests; and, as the nation grows older, 
there is less of that insurance against danger which the un- 
bounded resources of a new country have hitherto provided. 
The conservative temper properly deepens as the nation 
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waxes in power, wealth, and wisdom. As we all know, 
there is no characteristic of the American political and social 
temper which more impresses keen observers from Europe 
than the deep-lying respect for law — the laws of nature, 
human nature, and the statute book — which the people as 
a whole manifest. This respect is the very opposite of that 
wild aud irrational temper which theorists impute to democ- 
racy as an essential. 

The spirit of a race is, in fact,a much more important 
matter than the form of government under which at any 
given time it lives. Now the American spirit is a lineal 
descendant of the practical, law-abiding, freedom-loving 
English temper. Whatever developments it has passed 
through, it has not lost these qualities. By virtue of them it 
has succeeded. When freedom has been established in the 
organic law of the land for a hundred years, when such a 
people has been long trained in the art of governing itself, 
a conservative tone towards all proposals of fundamental 
change is a sign of simple rationality. The opposite spirit 
would imply the weakening of reason. The American Re- 
public, wrote Alexis de Tocqueville in 1850, in the preface 
to the twelfth edition of his remarkable work on “ Democ- 
racy in America,” “has not been the assailant, but the guar- 
dian of all vested rights. The property of individuals has 
had better guaranties there than in any other country of 
the world. Anarchy has there been as unknown as despot- 
ism.... The principles on which the American constitu- 
tions rest —those principles of order, of the balance of 
powers, of true liberty, of deep and sincere respect for right 
—are indispensable to all republics. They ought to be com- 
mon to all; and it may be said, beforehand, that, wherever 
they shall not be found, the republic will soon have ceased 
to exist.” 

M. de Tocqueville has properly been criticised for at- 
tributing to democracy, as their cause and origin, certain 
phenomena here in America which are due to quite other 
reasons. The extreme love of generalization which charac- 
terizes the French mind is responsible for this defect in his 
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great work. But no equally competent observer since his 
time has called in question the correctness of the words just 
quoted. On the contrary, the latest eminent Frenchman to 
discuss our country, the Duc de Noailles, is even more ex- 
plicit in his praise of the Constitution and the people, be- 
cause of this conservative disposition. ‘ This complex in- 
strument,” he says of the Constitution, “lends itself to 
different airs with very diverse variations and fugues: these 
are not free from false notes and discords, but, in the midst 
of them all, perpetually recurs the fundamental theme, what 
the Wagnerians would call the ZLeitmotif of conservatism.” 
‘“ Even in their errors, the Americans,” he declares, * retain 
the conservative sense.... Nothing, with them, proclaims 
the spirit of the system-builder or the passion of the secta- 
rian. Their failures and their falls are to be habitually re- 
ferred to the enthusiasm of a democracy, young, exuberant, 
rash, and frequently led to deceive itself, but never anxious 
for anything more than for enlightenment, and always ready 
to return upon its errors.” In the midst of the agitation, 
corruption, and partisanship of our political life, “it needs 
attentive observation to distinguish the general conserva- 
tive spirit which more or less inspires the nation, and keeps 
it in the right way or brings it back. This beneficent force, 
the result of acquired experience and a certain rectitude of 
judgment, has lost or gained ground according to time and 
circumstance. It has remained thus far the true moral 
force in American democracy and the essential cause of its 
success.” The Duc de Noailles is impressed with the con- 
servative disposition shown by both political parties. Each 
includes representatives of all classes of the people, and thus 
“the United States have offered, during three or four gen- 
erations, the very interesting and very peculiar spectacle of 
a great country belonging to the right, but interpreting and 
practising institutions of the left, in the French sense of 
these two terms.” “Conservatism is diffused through the 
whole atmosphere in America. ... It has no special history : 
the Americans are conservatives without knowing it.” * 


*Cent Ans de République aux Etats-Unis. Parle Duc de Noailles. Paris, 1889. 
Vol. ii. pp. 387, 388, 389, 405, 445. 
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Our English kin are naturally better fitted than the 
French to recognize the essential spirit of the American 
mind. No one has ever disputed the conservatism of the 
true John Bull, and he knows his like when he sees it. He 
sees it all the more plainly when both liberalized in his tem- 
per and well acquainted with this country. Thus Professor 
Bryce is more emphatic on this point than Walter Bagehot 
or Sir Henry Sumner Maine. But Mr. Bagehot could say: 
“The Americans now extol their institutions, and so defraud 
themselves of their just praise. But if they had not a gen- 
ius for politics, if they had not a moderation in action sin- 
gularly curious where superficial speech is so violent, if they 
had not a regard for law such as no great people have yet 
evinced, and infinitely surpassing ours, the multiplicity of 
authorities in the American Constitution would long ago 
have brought it to a bad end. Sensible shareholders, I have 
heard a shrewd attorney say, can work any deed of settle- 
ment; and so the men of Massachusetts could, 1 believe, 
work any constitution.” * 

Sir Henry Maine, in the same spirit, observed of our Con- 
stitution, “Its success, and the success of such American in- 
stitutions as have succeeded, appears to me to have arisen 
rather from skilfully applying the curb to popular impulses 
than from giving them the rein.” + 

The difficulty is great in quoting from “The American 
Commonwealth” in regard to the disposition of our people 
to hold fast to that which is good, and their unwillingness 
even to jump out of the frying-pan, unless very sure they 
will not land in the fire. Professor Bryce recurs again and 
again to this fundamental point, and I shall have to content 
myself with three passages from by far the ablest and fair- 
est survey of America yet made by any one. Noticing a 
fault supposed to inhere in a democracy, that it loves nov- 
elty for itself, and has a passion for destroying old institu- 
tions, he inquires: ** When the new order has been estab- 
lished, is there any ground for believing that a democracy 


* The English Constitution, p. 289. Boston, 1873. 
+t Popular Government, p. xi. 
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is an exception to the general tendency of mankind to ad- 
here to the customs they have formed, admire the institu- 
tions they have created, and even bear the ills they know 
rather than incur the trouble of finding some way out of 
them? The Americans are not an exception. They value 
themselves only too complacently on their methods of gov- 
ernment; they abide by their customs because they admire 
them. ‘They love novelty in the sphere of amusement, lit- 
erature, and social life; but in serious matters, such as the 
fundamental institutions of government and in religious 
belief, no progressive and civilized people is more conserv- 
ative.”* ‘The people are profoundly attached to the form 
which their national life has taken. The Federal Constitu- 
tion is, to their eyes, an almost sacred thing, an ark of the 
covenant whereon no man may lay rash hands.... In the 
United States the discussion of political problems busies 
itself with details, and assumes that the main lines must 
remain as they are forever. This conservative spirit, jeal- 
ously watchful even in small matters, sometimes prevents 
reforms; but it assures to the people an easy mind, and a 
trust in their future which they feel to be not only a pres- 
ent satisfaction, but a reservoir of strength.” ‘The Amer- 
icans are at bottom a conservative people, in virtue both of 
the deep instincts of their race and of that practical shrewd- 


ness which recognizes the value of permanence and solidity 
in institutions. They are conservative in their fundamental 
beliefs, in the structure of their governments, in their social 
and domestic usages. They are like a tree whose pendulous 
shoots quiver and rustle with the lightest breeze, while its 
roots enfold the rock with a grasp which storms cannot 
loosen.” $ 


If we have thus seen ourselves aright, as others see us, if 
M. de Tocqueville, the Duc de Noailles, Walter Bagehot, 
Sir H. S. Maine, and Professor Bryce are not mistaken in 
this unanimous and weighty verdict on the main temper of 
our people, the bearing of this conservative spirit on the 


*The American Commonwealth, vol. ii. p. 447. 
t Lbid., vol. ii. p. 461. t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 254. 
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socialistic proposals of the day is obvious. The State social- 
ists would find it a primary necessity to their scheme of 
abolishing private capital of production to establish some 
new form of government. Republican institutions, as we 
have had them in this country for a century, are plainly in- 
competent to the enormous task which the State operation 
of all productive industries would lay upon the central 
authority. An administration numbering millions of offi- 
cers, centralized in the highest degree and dispensing en- 
tirely with all our familiar checks and balances of power, 
would be the instrument imperatively needed to carry out 
the socialistic idea. Only the discipline and despotism of an 
army could hold such a multitude of officials together and 
insure the obedience of every citizen. The socialists, there- 
fore, who have worked out their conception on the line of 
an army have been most consistent. But no conception 
could be more radically opposed to the political ideas under 
which we live. The complete demolition of the structure 
of Anglo-Saxon freedom, painfully reared through centuries, 
would be the initial task of the socialistic reconstruction, 
The machinery of the collectivist State needs broader and 
deeper foundations than have yet been laid by any free 
people: its weight and jar would soon bring down in ruin 
the walls of the present political fabric. 

Socialism demands an entirely new frame of things, politi- 
cal as well as social and industrial. The political change 
would need to precede the industrial. America as at present 
constituted “is made all of a piece: its institutions are the 
product of its economic and social conditions and the ex- 
pression of its character.”* If these economic and social 
conditions are to suffer a thorough transformation, a politi- 
cal revolution is requisite in some early stage of the process. 
The probability of such a revolution here in America is of 
the very slightest. Some possibility of its consideration by 
a small minority there might be, were a programme drawn 
up which should show how it might be effected by many 
successive steps of evolution from our present system, each 


* Bryce, vol. ii. p. 473. 
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being, in itself considered, not difficult to take. Such a 
programme, in order to inspire the respect of a shrewd and 
practical people, should proceed from persons who have 
repute as competent students of economics and political 
science, and whose credentials are clear as men knowing 
the past well, describing the present fairly, and outlining 
the future modestly. That socialism in this country has 
any number of persons thus qualified is far from obvious. 
Its leading exponent, if we are to take the sale of books on 
the subject as a criterion, is an ingenious story-teller belong- 
ing to the school of fanciful idealism rather than to that of 
careful realism. Mr. Bellamy’s followers, in the very non- 
descript camp of so-called “ Nationalism,” assert with pride 
that, previous to the composition of “ Looking Backward,” 
he was quite ignorant of the most important literature of so- 
cialism. A clear proof of the author’s cleverness in writing 
his romance, this deficiency is the farthest possible from a 
sign of his ability to handle economic and social questions 
intelligently. The man who practises medicine according 
to the method of intuition receives a common epithet. Any 
man who without study undertakes the cure of social disease 
—at least as difficult a task—deserves the same name. 
We Americans are, after the manner of the ancient Athe- 
nians, very happy in telling or learning some new thing. So 
three hundred and fifty thousand of us in a certain year buy 
the socialistic romance, not willing to be behind the times. 
The year before we read * Robert Elsmere,” the year after we 
read “ The Kreutzer Sonata.” But, when it comes to “ sizing 
up” Mr. Bellamy as an economist, very few individuals out 
of these thousands are likely to be long deceived. There is 
a painful lack of “intellectual seriousness” in him and his 
followers. Only by grasping an entirely distinct order of 
ideas from that expounded in “* Looking Backward,” the so- 
called “natural monopolies” of Professor R. T. Ely, has the 
nationalist movement escaped inanition in its cradle. 

On account, then, of the thoroughly conservative char- 
acter of the American spirit, political and social, when action 
is proposed, the United States is the country in the civilized 
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world in which collectivism will make the least progress, 
—the country in which, as a consistent system, it will fail 
to receive even atrial. The national temper must fall much 
below its present pitch of cheerful confidence before social- 
ism can get even a serious hearing as a practical remedy for 
existing evils. Socialism is a curious compound of super- 
ficial optimism and fundamental pessimism. Its writers 
depict a condition of universal felicity, in one or two or 
three hundreds of years from now, as the sure result of 
the adoption of their schemes. A very sanguine disposition 
appears in this high rating of the value of a great increase 
of governmental regulation of society. The socialist, in- 
deed, confesses that his scheme would not work if adopted 
to-morrow, alleging that human nature is not yet educated 
up to it. (My own opinion is that human nature has 
already been educated beyond it.) But how deep is the 
pessimism which asserts that the “existing industrial sys- 
tem,” which is an integral part of a civilization wrought out 
by thousands of years of effort, is “ radically wrong in morals 
and preposterous economically’! How can such a bungling 
humanity be expected to set everything right in a few 
decades if in tens of centuries it has succeeded no better? 

The American mind has not yet been taken in by such 
sophistry. Its optimism does not blind it to the evils of the 
present time; but it relies for their cure on the forces of 
good which human nature has been displaying for many cen- 
turies, which have brought us thus far on the right way, and 
will bring us farther if we remain true to reason, to science, 
and to conscience. A scientific method will ascertain the 
facts and laws of. the situation: a heart never destitute of 
sympathy for the weaker members of the one family of hu- 
manity will adopt every means for their permanent relief 
which careful study commends. What the American social 
spirit has done for two centuries it will continue to do. It 
will give equal rights before the law to every man, an equal 
education in the public schools to every child, and a refuge 
to the infirm and incapable. It will clothe the naked and 
feed the hungry who cannot provide for themselves, and will 
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enlarge the opportunities of work for those who can work. 
It will hold back the State from no field which the State 
can cultivate better than private persons, singly or in com- 
panies, because of any theory of individualism. It will close 
no career to lawful enterprise and private talent because of 
any theory of socialism. It will be content to be oppor- 
tunist and serve its own time, because it can live only in the 
present. 

“ America holds the future,” said Matthew Arnold. If he 
spoke wisely, and if American conservatism and optimism 
have not here been overrated, then socialism will not pre- 
vail in these United States. No more will a narrow individ- 
ualism be here the heir of all the ages. Undivided and 
inseparable, society and the individual will respect each 
other’s rights and functions, increase their attention to their 
diverse duties, and lift mankind into resolute life, “in the 
whole, the good, the beautiful.” 


THE GREEK TRANSFORMATION OF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 


By John White Chadwick. 


Professor Otto Pfleiderer’s “Development of Theology 
since Kant, and its Progress in Great Britain since 1825,” 
— mainly. a reproduction of the historical portions of his 
“Philosophy of Religion,”— brings its delightful commen- 
tary to a conclusion with a most honorable mention of Dr. 
Edwin Hatch’s Bampton Lectures of 1881, on “The Organ- 
ization of the Early Christian Churches.” The argument 
of this book was pulverizing to the assumption of the more 
elaborately organized churches that their organization has a 
specially Christian character or that any definite norm can 


*Hibbert Lectures, 1888: The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church. By the late Edwin Hatch, D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. Edited by A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. Williams & Norgate. London, 1890. 
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be found in the New Testament communities. While the 
unity of the Church was in the early period only “a com- 
mon relation to a common ideal and a common hope,” in 
the second period “the idea of definite belief as a basis of 
union dominated over that of a holy life.” An exposition 
of the processes through which this domination was effected 
is the substance of Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures of 1888, 
a much more significant book than the Bampton. Lectures 
of 1881, though its main thesis was expressed there in ad- 
vance. Something like this thesis has been expressed many 
times before, notably in Middleton’s * Letter from Nome,” 
his first theological writings, and earlier in a chapter of 
Henry More’s “ Mystery of Iniquity.” It has been, indeed, 
the grand contention of the Unitarian scholar in his discus- 
sion of the problems of the early Church. The special in- 
terest here is in the fact that it comes from out the heart 
of Oxford and the bosom of the English Church. 

Even there it is not wholly new. Something essentially 
akin to it was the burden of those Oxford scholars who gave 
to the decade preceding that of the Tractarian Movement a 
character of its own, full of faint hope and far-off prophecy 
of better things. One of these scholars was Whately, who 
returned again and again to the position that both the forms 
and the doctrines of modern Christianity, to a very great 
extent, have no warrant in the forms and doctrines of the 


church of the New Testament. The dramatic representa- 


tive of this line of thought was not, however, Whately, but 
Dr. Hampden, in his * Philosophical Evidence of Christian- 
ity” (1827) and his Bampton Lectures of 1832. Whately 
left Oxford in 1831, to become Archbishop of Dublin, two 
years before that sermon of Keble’s on the “ National Apos- 
tasy,” from which Newman always dated the beginning of 
the Tractarian Movement. If he had remained in Oxford, 
the Tractarians would have had things much less to them- 
selves. The gentleness and meekness of Hampden, who 
lacked a forcible and striking personality, made him a much 
easier subject for persecution than Whately would have 
been. Even such hard hitters as Hurrell Froude and New- 
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man — for Newman at that time was most severe and ran- 
corous — would have got as good as they sent. The ap- 
pointment of Hampden as Regius Professor of Divinity, in 
1836, was the occasion of the fiercest outbreak against him. 
The recently published “ Letters and Correspondence” of 
Newman show afresh how fierce the gpposition was. The 
words of Arnold and Whately —* impudent,” “ infamous,” 
* slanderous ’— do not appear to have been too strong. The 
Convocation which curtailed the functions of Hampden’s 
office was the scene of an unseemly row. Amid the groans 
and hisses and screams and cat-calls of his friends, Newman 
must, for the moment, have imagined himself in some coun- 
cil of the Early Church. Hampden had advocated the ad- 
mission of dissenters to the university; but even this was a 
less offence than his attack on “ logical theology ” as a mere 
“combination and analysis of words,” having no sounder 
basis than the terminology of the patristic and medieval 
schools of philosophy. 

A little more than fifty years have passed, and in Dr. 
Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures we have a book the little finger of 
whose heresy is thicker than Hampden’s whole body. It 
contends that not only the “logical theology” of Christen- 
dom, but also the creeds of its great early councils, are cre- 
ations of Greek philosophy, having no warrant in the earlier 
parts of the New Testament or in the ethical religion of 
Jesus. I have not heard that there has been any vigorous 
attack upon these lectures in the university whose Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History gave them to us. It is true he 
is dead, untimely, in the midst of a great work; and the 
temptation to assail his book is therefore less. But the book 
and its reception are two out of many signs of the change 
in Oxford which quenched all the late Canon Liddon’s hope 
and love of his great mother. ‘The change has infected to 
the bone even his own Anglo-Catholics. The Bampton 
lecturer for 1891 is none other than the most radical of the 
obscurantists of “ Lux Mundi,” the editor of that strangest of 
all strange books, and the author of its article on Inspira- 
tion, in the capacious pockets of whose ecclesiastical vest- 
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ments are all the critical results of Kuenen, Reuss, Well- 
hausen, and Robertson Smith. The faintest prophecies in 
Dr. Arnold of such results made Newman ask in 1833, “ But 
is he a Christian?” 

Only eight of these lectures, unfortunately, had been sent 
to the press at the time of Dr. Hatch’s death. Of the 
other four there was not a continuous manuscript nor even 
a connected outline, but, instead, “an amorphous mass or 
collection of hurried and disconnected jottings, with a mul- 
titude of cross-references made by symbols and abbrevia- 
tions whose very significance had to be laboriously learned.’ 
This is only part of the description of a confusion worse 
confounded in each fresh detail. So much the greater is 
our debt of gratitude to Drs. Fairbairn and Sanday for the 
patience and the loyalty of their editorial work. Certainly, 
if we did not know that the last four lectures were not the 
literary work of Dr. Hatch, we should not suspect it from 
their form. As we have them, they are no more fragmen- 
tary than the others; and, while Dr. Sanday’s temper is, per- 
haps, a little more conservative than Dr. Hatch’s, the bias of 
it will be sought in vain in the construction of any para- 
graph or the turn of any phrase. From first to last we are 
in contact with the same vigorous mind, and all is colored 
by the life-blood of one master spirit. 

A happy fortune led me to this book immediately after 
reading Professor Toy’s “Judaism and Christianity,” and 
in conjunction with a fresh study of John Henry Newman’s 
life and thought. No more instructive commentary on the 
latter could be written, or one more damaging to that 
“antiquity ” which Newman made the standard of dogmatic 
truth and ritual observance. No book, not if Professor 
Toy himself had written it, could be a more natural sequel 
to Professor Toy’s suggestive study of that period | of long 
gestation throughout which Christianity,was_ forming i in the 
womb of Jewish thought.* Professor Toy argues that the 
development of religion has been treated too much as if it 


* This sequence has recently been noticed carefully in the Christian Register, but 
not before this article had gone out of my hands. The coincidence shows how in- 
evitably the two books are associated by any one acquainted with them both. 
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proceeded in a vacuum impervious to the social and political 
environment, when in truth this environment is immensely 
formative. Dr. Hatch takes up the same idea, and elaborates 
it in the first lecture of his course. Whereas Newman’s 
Early Christianity — by which he never meant the earliest, 
but that of the third and fourth centuries — was a perfect 
crystal, developing after a law of its own life, and infallibly 
extruding everything foreign to its essential character, Dr. 
Hatch’s is a compromise of religion and philosophy, avoid- 
ing, on the one hand, the simplicity of the Gospels and the 
first Christian communities, and, on the other hand, the 
worst extravagances of the Gnostic speculation, taking up 
into itself the sophistries of the schools, the ritual of the 
mysteries, and the government of the Roman world. It was 
as Erastian as that “ mere establishment” of the English 
Church for which Newman had, both as Anglican and Cath- 
olic, a supreme contempt. 

Dr. Hatch does not say that here was only matter for re- 
gret. The amalgamation and the transformation were inevi- 
table. But to understand the transformation and still claim 
for it a character of supernatural divinity is no longer pos- 
sible, unless Dr. Hatch’s exposition can be shown to be 
radically unsound. The separation of any part of the devel- 
opment from the rest, or from the “increasing purpose ” 
which runs all the centuries through, as having a peculiar 
supernatural authority, is a business that has no excuse. 
Another matter that allies this book in closest fellowship 
with Professor Toy’s is the impression given equally by 
both, less by special statements than by their general drift, 
that Christianity was not, as even Martineau has written, 
“a fresh growth from a rotting soil.” It was rather the 
growth from a Jewish soil of ever-deepening religiousness, 
spirituality, and moral inwardness into an atmosphere — 
Greek, Roman, Stoic, Cynic, Eclectic — of steadily enlarg- 
ing ethical conceptions and yearnings for all spiritual grace. 
The Greek nurse—to change the figure —was not un- 
worthy of the Jewish mother, and brought help as well as 
hindrance to the young religion’s plastic years. 
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The problem which Dr. Hatch set out to investigate is 
clearly stated in his first paragraphs : — 


It is impossible for any one, whether he be a student of history or no, 
to fail to notice a difference of both form and content between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Nicene Creed. The Sermon on the 
Mount is the promulgation of a new law of conduct; it assumes beliefs 
rather than formulates them; the theological conceptions which under- 
lie it belong to the ethical rather than the speculative side of theology ; 
metaphysics are wholly absent. The Nicene Creed is a statement partly 
of historical facts and partly of dogmatic inferences; the metaphysical 
terms which it contains would probably have been unintelligible to the 
first disciples; ethics have no place in it. The one belongs to a world of 
Syrian peasants, the other to a world of Greek philosophers. The con- 
trast is patent. If any one thinks that is sufficiently explained by say- 
ing that the one is a sermon and the other a creed, it must be pointed 
out in reply that the question why an ethical sermon stood in the fore- 
front of the teaching of Jesus Christ, and a metaphysical creed in the 
forefront of the Christianity of the fourth century, is a problem which 
claims investigation. 


The lecturer then proceeds to discuss the general condi- 
tions of the problem, first setting forth the facts that the 
religion of any people, at a given time, is related to its 
whole mental attitude, and that every permanent religious 
change is rooted in the existing usages and beliefs of the 
people undergoing it. Ample allowance is made for the 
scantiness of the evidence as to the process of transforma- 
tion, and for the natural tendency to overrate the value of 
surviving evidence and to underrate opinions which have 
disappeared, save in quotations by their opponents. The 
course to be followed is then definitely laid out. First, we 
are to consider the state of education: this shows that the 
centuries in which Christianity began its course were pene- 
trated with culture, and bent on giving to all ideas a cult- 
ured and scholastic form. Secondly, we mark the state of 
literature, the pride in its ancient monuments, the passion 
for interpretation and imitation at the expense of original 
work. Thirdly, as to the state of philosophy, “ we shall 
find that it was an age in which metaphysical conceptions 
had come to occupy relatively the same place which the 
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conceptions of natural science occupy among ourselves.” In 
the fourth place, we shall find it was an age in which the 
ethical forces of human nature were struggling with an al- 
together unprecedented force against the degradation of con- 
temporary society and contemporary religion, and in which 
the ethical instincts were creating the new ideal of “ follow- 
ing God, and were solving the old question whether there 
was or was not an art of life by practising self-discipline.” 
Fifthly, in theology “the ideas of men were trooping in one 
vast host to proclaim with a united voice that there are not 
many gods, but only One,—one First Cause by whom all 
things were made, one Moral Governor whose providence 
was over all his works, one Supreme Being of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness.” Lastly, in religion it was a time of 
“new forms of worship and new conceptions of what God 
needed in the worshipper.” Under each of these heads, Dr. 
Hatch proposes to compare the creed and cult of the en- 
vironment with those of the first Christian communities, in 
order to see to what extent these were assisted and modified 
by the Greek soil and atmosphere of worship, thought, and 
conduct which furnished the conditions of their growth. 

The expansion of these various theses and the fulfilment 
of these various promises occupy the eleven following lect- 
ures. They have in almost every case, but in various de- 
grees, an interest very marked and striking, over and above 
the moral they are intended to convey. Lecture II. exhibits 
the intensely literary character of Greek education, its “ lect- 
ure-room philosophy,” its predilection for grammar and 
rhetoric, and its influence, as shown by direct literary evi- 
dence, by the high social position of the lucrative teaching 
profession, and by its survival even to our own time in 
general education and in particular terms and uses. Chris- 
tianity coming into this extremely artificial life, which was 
not that of a class, but all-pervading, modified it profoundly, 
but was, in turn, as profoundly modified by it. The conclu- 
sion of this chapter is so interesting and significant, and it 
shows so well the author’s style, often nobly touched with 
emotion, that we will not abridge it by a single word : — 
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The world of the time was a world, I will not say like our own world, 
which has already burst its bonds, but like the world from which we are 
beginning to be emancipated,— a world which had created an artificial 
type of life, and which was too artificial to be able to recognize its own 
artificiality—a world whose schools, instead of being the laboratories 
of the knowledge of the future, were forges in which the chains of the 
present were fashioned from the knowledge of the past. And if, on the 
one hand, it incorporated Christianity with the larger humanity from 
which it had at first been isolated, yet, on the other hand, by crushing 
uncultivated earnestness, and by laying more stress on the expression of 
ideas than upon ideas themselves, it tended to stem the very forces 
which had given Christianity its place, and to change the rushing torrent 
of the river of God into a broad but feeble stream. 


The next lecture, which deals with “ Greek and Christian 
Exegesis,” is, for the most part, an exhibition of the preva- 
lence of the allegorical method of interpretation, its rise in 
the felt inadequacy of writings to which a unique and in- 
spired character had been assigned, and its adoption by Chris- 
tian apologists. ‘The reasons given for believing that the 
Old Testament had an allegorical meaning were precisely 
analogous to those which had been given in respect to 
Homer.” Butis there not some forcing of the note when 
Dr. Hatch says that “this use of the Old Testament (7.e., as 
a type and shadow of things to come) was not so much 
owing to the idea of prediction as to the prevalent practice 
of treating ancient literature as symbolical or allegorical ” ? 
We have this use full-blown in the Synoptic Gospels, where 
it is certainly a product of the predictive idea. But it is 
easy to see how this allied itself with the allegorical 
methods of Greek interpretation, and so obtained a currency 
of which otherwise it must have failed. These methods 
met with serious opposition from both Homeric and Biblical 
interpreters ; but, in spite of this, they held their way, and 
hold it still. ‘It may almost be laid down as an historical 
fact,” said Newman in the book wherein his Via Media 
debouched into the Church of Rome, “that the mystical 
interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together.” 
But “the thoughts of the past are relative to the past, and 
are interpreted by it ;” and “ interpretation is of the present 
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as well as of the past.” Modern ideas cause the inevitable 
decline of mystical interpretation. In his belief that ortho- 
doxy will fall with it, Newman was probably right. 

The fourth lecture, on “ Greek and Christian Rhetoric” 
is the most entertaining of the twelve. Dr. Hatch relies 
mainly upon Epictetus for a picture of the sophistic rheto- 
ricians. In this picture, as in a glass, we see the Christian 
clergy of the past and present thick as the angels’ heads 
about the Sistine mother. As rhetoric killed philosophy, so 
it has gone far to kill Christianity : — 


It came into the educated world in the simple dress of a Prophet of 
Righteousness. It won that world by the stern reality of its life, by the 
subtle bonds of its brotherhood, by its divine message of consolation and 
of hope. Around it thronged the race of eloquent talkers who per- 
suaded it to change its dress and to assimilate its language to their own. 
It seemed thereby to win a speedier and completer victory. But it pur- 
chased conquest at the price of reality. With that its progress stopped. 
There has been an element of sophistry in it ever since; and so far has 
the progress of Christianity been arrested. Its progress is arrested now, 
because many of its preachers live in an unreal world. The truths they 
set forth are truths of utterance rather than truths of their lives. 


The current deepens a good deal in Lecture V., on 
“Christianity and Greek Philosophy.” The Greek philoso- 
pher would fain reach the same accuracy and precision in 
abstract ideas as in mathematics. The philosophy of Pales- 
tine was hardly a philosophy at all. “It had no eye for the 
anatomy of thought. It had no system: the sense of sys- 
tem was not yet awakened. It had no taste for verbal dis- 
tinctions.”” Early Christianity was even less philosophical 
than the Jewish philosophy of its time. Nevertheless, in a 
century and a half after the first contact of Christianity and 
philosophy, the ideas and methods of the latter had so inter- 
penetrated the former that it was more a philosophy than 
a religion. This happened because, in spite of superficial 
antagonism, there was much réal kinship. ‘ Christianity 
gave to the problems of philosophy a new solution, which 
was cognate to the old, and to its doubts the certainty of a 
revelation.” Proofs of the kinship are found in the conten- 
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tion, on the one hand, that philosophy got its truths from 
the Word not yet made flesh, and, on the other, that Chris- 
tianity was a blurred copy of philosophy. There was an 
inevitable conflict between the old communities, whose 
Christianity was that of the Teaching of the Apostles and 
the Apostolical Constitutions, and the younger communi- 
ties, drunk with the new wine of speculation. ‘The result 
of the conflict was that the extreme wing of each of the con- 
tending parties dropped off from the main body. The old- 
fashioned Christians, who would admit of no compromise, 


and maintained the old usages unchanged, were gradually 


detached as Ebionites and Nazareans. The old orthodoxy 
became a new heresy. In the lists of the early hand-books 
they are ranked as the first heretics. The more philo- 
sophical Gnostics also passed one by one outside the Chris- 
tian lines.... The new habit of mind manifested itself not 
less in the importance which came to be attached to it. The 
holding of approved opinions was elevated to a position at 
first co-ordinate with, and at last superior to, trust in God 
and the effort to live a holy life.” This has been “the chief 
bequest of Greece to religious thought, and it has been a 
damnosa hereditas. It has given to later Christianity that 
part of it which is doomed to perish, and which yet, while it 
lives, holds the key of the prison-house of many souls.” 

The following chapter, on “ Greek and Christian Ethics,” 
is the most tonic in the book. It is highly damaging to 
those stock comparisons of Christian and pagan morality 
which are most confident where least is known, and are gen- 
erally contrasts of the New Testament ideal with the actual 
corruptions of morality in the heathen world. Matthew 
Arnold is not mentioned; but the quotations from Epictetus, 
who is held to have been a Cynic rather than a Stoic, make 
asad spectacle of the notion that the morals of the pagan 
world were not “touched with emotion.” Touched with it— 
yes, drenched with it — was the whole body of Epictetus’s 
doctrine of “following God.” With an alliance of the best, 
there was another alliance of more doubtful elements. The 
Greek world had its ascetics, its povaxo/ (solitaries), and its 
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povaaryptov, “ place for solitude”; and there, as in the Chris- 
tian world, post hoe and largely propter hoc, the “rules of 
perfection ” of the segregated few relaxed the bonds of mo- 
rality for the many in the outside world. In the last result, 
the victory of Greek ethics — the ethics of virtue and duty 
as different from the ethics of righteousness and love — was 
complete. ‘ While Christianity was being transformed into 
a system of doctrines, the Stoical jurists at the imperial 
court were slowly elaborating a system of personal rights. 
The ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, which the earliest 
Christian communities endeavored to carry into practice, 
have been transmuted by the slow alchemy of history into 
the ethics of Roman law. The basis of Christian society is 
not Christian, but Roman and Stoical.” Dr. Hatch finds a 
capital example of this transformation in the * Morals” of 
Ambrose. A mere réchauffé of Cicero’s compilation from 
Panetius, it formed the basis of moral philosophy through- 
out the Middle Age. 

The influence of Greek ideas upon early Christian thought 
was not less conspicuous in the sphere of theological concep- 
tions than in the sphere of morals, and it was far more 
injurious. These conceptions are discussed in three succes- 
sive chapters, under these heads: “The Creator,” “The 
Moral Governor,” “ God as the Supreme Being.” Into this 
discussion we may not go. Here the lecturer puts forth his 
utmost strength, and for this very reason his argument is so 
interlinked that no separate parts will give any adequate 
idea of the chain. Contrary to the vulgar opinion and the 
average pulpit talk, Christianity had no polytheistic belief 
to overcome in Greek philosophy. Monotheistic, it came to 
its own, and its own received it joyfully. In dealing with 
the conception of God as a Moral Governor, Christianity 
and Greek philosophy were both confronted with problems 
which neither separately nor together could they satisfac- 
torily solve. It is a hard saying of the author, but worthy 
of all acceptation, that God’s government of the human 
race as viewed by Christian theologians “has been often 
viewed rather as the blundering towards an ultimate failure 
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than as a complete vindication of His purpose in creation.” 
For the worst things in the centuries which completed the 
transformation of Christianity from an ethical religion into 
a metaphysical creed, Greek philosophy was not responsible, 
but the interference of the State. Yet the former asserted 
the importance of metaphysical distinctions; it assumed 
that these distinctions correspond with the realities of the 
Divine Being, and that he must correspond to our idea of 
perfection; and it imposed these formidable assumptions on 
the Christian world, with the aid of secular powers, so firmly 
that they have not been shaken off to this day. 

“The Influence of the Mysteries upon Christian Usages”’ 
is the subject of the tenth lecture. This influence is shown 
to have been very great, especially in the matter of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Our friends who think that the 
pulpit has usurped the place of the altar in our churches 
will hardly be convinced that the communion-table was not 
conceived as an altar till after the middle of the second 
century. Those who have been accustomed to regard the 
decisions of the early councils as the ipsissima verba of the 
Almighty will find a very different opinion in Lecture XI. 
These decisions were simply “ the speculations of a majority 
at certain meetings.” There is something bearing a strong 
resemblance to an “ethical basis” in this English church- 
man’s hope and expectation “that the knowledge and 
thought of our time, which are drawing us away from the 
speculative elements in religion to that conception of it 
which builds upon the character, and not only upon the 
intellect, are drawing us thereby to that conception of it 
which the life of Christ was intended to set forth, and which 
will yet regenerate the world.” 

With such a hope and expectation we would gladly end 
this notice; but there is one lecture more,—* The Trans- 
formation of the Basis of Christian Union: Doctrine in the 
Place of Conduct.” It tells the painful story how moral 
preparation for admission to the community grew less and 
less important, while metaphysical beliefs came to be all in 
all,— passwords among the brethren on earth and to the 
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saints in heaven. There were Puritan revolts against these 
tendencies, but, whether Donatist or Novatian, they did 
not succeed; and, though they lived for centuries, they 
died at last in miserable obscurity. The concrete result of 
their defeat and the triumph of the majority was that Holy 
Catholic Church which has been the object of so much senti- 
mental admiration. Dr. Hatch describes it in the following 
passage, which is of significant suggestion all compact : — 


The Church became, not an assembly of devout men, grimly earnest 
about living a holy life,—its bishops were statesmen; its officers were 
men of the world; its members were of the world, basing their conduct 
on the current maxims of society, held together by the loose bond of a 
common name, and of a creed which they did not understand. 
a society, an intellectual basis is the only possible basis. In such a 
society also, in which officialism must necessarily have an important 
place, the insistence on that intellectual basis comes from the instinct of 
self-preservation. But it checked the progress of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity has won no great victories since its basis was changed. The 
victories that it has won it has won by preaching, not Greek meta- 
physics, but the love of God and the love of man. Its darkest pages 
are those which record the story of its endeavoring to force its trans- 
formed Greek metaphysics upon men or upon races to whom they were 
alien. The only ground of despair in those who accept Christianity now 
is the fear — which I for one cannot entertain — that the dominance of 
the metaphysical element in it will be perpetual. 


In such 


I have done my best to stand out of the way and let this 
noble scholar— who, being dead, yet speaketh — utter his 
own thought. I have brought to him less of criticism than 
of cordial admiration. In so far as I have summarized his 
thought, I am aware that I have done him great injustice, 
which my generous quotations have only partly rectified ; 
for, to appreciate his argument, one must follow its wide, 
overflowing stream, and see what multitudes of references 
and citations it bears along. I do not believe I am mis- 
taken in my feeling that the book is one of great impor- 
tance, and likely to make a deep and permanent impression 
on many studious and thoughtful minds; while, considering 
the author’s place and standing, its significance, as one of 


many signs of the disintegration of orthodoxy, can hardly be 
overrated. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


ADAMS’S LIFE OF RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


The second Charles Francis Adams's biography of the second Richard 
Henry Dana is a valuable addition to the history of American politics 
and letters. Mr. Dana, to be sure, never was enough of a politician to 
make a great name for himself, nor did he write books enough to carry 
out the promise of “Two Years before the Mast.” He was too fastidious 
and too independent to be a popular hero, though, had he entered Con- 
gress in 1861, he might have achieved a high place in the exceptional 
war-times. But, as it was, his one great exploit was his defence of 
Anthony Burns. The record of his magnanimous, self-forgetful conduct 
in behalf of that unhappy negro, hunted down on Massachusetts soil by 
the officers of a free nation, is indeed “a record no line of which he or 
his could ever wish to blot.” “The man who holds that record in his 
hand may stand with head erect at the bar of final judgment itself.” 
The stirring account taken from Mr. Dana’s journal constitutes the 
heroic chapter of this biography. It is well supplemented by a lecture 
delivered by Mr. Dana in 1876 on “The Marshal's Guard.” His closing 
argument before Commissioner Loring in the Burns case ended with the 
most cutting congratulations to the commissioner, the courts, the Com- 
monwealth, and the United States government : — 

“T congratulate the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that she is to be 
relieved from that incubus which has rested on her for so many days and 
nights, making her to dream strange dreams and see strange visions. 
I congratulate her that at length, in due time, by leave of the marshal 
of the United States and the district attorney of the United States, first 
had and obtained therefor, her courts may be reopened, and her judges, 
suitors, and witnesses may pass and repass without being obliged to 
satisfy hirelings of the United States marshal and bayoneted foreigners, 
clothed in the uniform of our army and navy, that they have a right to 
be there.... I congratulate the officers of the army and navy that they 
can be relieved from this service which, as gentlemen and soldiers, surely 
they despise, and can draw off their non-commissioned officers and 
privates, both drunk and sober, from this fortified slave-pen to the 
custody of the forts and fleets of our country, which have been left in 
peril that this great republic might add to its glories the trophies of one 
more captured slave.” 

On the evening after the surrender of Burns, Mr. Dana received a 
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severe blow on the head from a ruffian of the guard, which came near 
being fatal. The story of the capture of this man, Huxford, is extremely 
curious, and a new proof that truth is stranger than fiction: “ He was 
convicted of a crime of which he was guilty, but by perjured testimony 
furnished by the vindictiveness and self-interest of the chief criminal,” 
Varrell, who planned the assault. 

Mr. Dana’s generous labors in behalf of Sims and Burns were all the 
more to his credit because hé was a man thoroughly aristocratic in his 
temper and highly sensitive in his tastes. No one could well be further 
from a fanatic. In 1843 he attended an anti-slavery convention, and 
wrote in his journal : — 

“Nothing can exceed the wildness and fanaticism of that collection of 
people. ... Nothing can exceed the bitterness and vulgarity of their 
attacks upon the Church and clergy.... Phillips is a gentleman and a 
scholar, and speaks as such. May speaks calmly and sensibly. Garrison 
has logic and force, but is a fanatic by constitution, and a hater of 
everything established and traditional, and an infidel and socialist. 
Phillips, however, advocates exciting the blacks to insurrection and war. 
All the other speakers are a nest of ignorant, fanatical, heated, narrow- 
minded men.... The elements of which this convention was composed 
are dreadful,— heated, narrow-minded, self-willed, excited, un-Christian, 
radical energies set to work upon a cause which is good, if rightly man- 
aged, but which they have made a hotbed for forcing into growth the 
most dangerous doctrines to both Church and State. They are nearly all 
at the extreme of radicalism, socialism, and infidelity.” 

In 1854 this thoroughly conservative lawyer was offered a check by 
Wendell Phillips, in behalf of the Vigilance Committee, in acknowledg- 
ment of his services. This he declined, as contrary to all precedent in 
“trials for freedom in Massachusetts’; but he accepted a silver salver as 
a memorial of the event. 

While his superb battle for Anthony Burns is the one great act of Mr. 
Dana’s life, there are not lacking many other elements of minor inter- 
est in these volumes. Unitarians will all be able to smile, we trust, at 
the few references made to them by this strong High Churchman. He 
rejoiced, as he could not do to-day, that the attendance at our church in 
Washington was slender; and his account of the service at Plymouth in 
1849 — its sermon “founded entirely on natural religion, with nothing 
excepting a few words that would have surprised Seneca or Cicero,” its 
two “vapid hymns, and something in the nature of a prayer, . . . addressed 
to the audience” —is decidedly amusing in its completeness of bigotry. 
Mr. Dana’s law-partner was Francis E. Parker, a strong Unitarian, who 
“regarded Dana as a man of true genius, and accepted all his foibles as 
the inseparable accompaniment of genius.” Such will be the favorable 
verdict of all readers of Mr. Adams’s singularly just and complete record 
of his many-sided friend. Dana inherited much of the temperament of 
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a poet; and his descriptions of the Adirondacks, of the Maine coast and 
woods, are extremely felicitous. His European diary, though concerned 
with places now familiar to many, is also full of charm. His reminis- 
cences of Allston (set up on much too high a pinnacle as a painter), of 
Dickens, of John Adams (“Those Adamses are Highlanders in their 
feuds,” he remarked early in life; and the editor has carefully preserved 
the compliment!), of John Brown in his Adirondack home, and, espe- 
cially, of the Boston Saturday Club, are taking points in these two hand- 
some volumes. As impressive, but more painful, are the remarks of the 
biographer on Dana’s wasting his life in making a living, and his failures 
in political life. Mr. Adams is far from being a sheer eulogist,—so far, 
indeed, that he has made one remarkable mistake as to Dana’s supposed 
ignorance of Thackeray and other writers of his day (vol. ii. pp. 150, 
151); but there is probably no amendment to be made to his declaration 
that Dana firmly shut the door, so far as hé himself was concerned, in 
the face of modern thought and scientific research. He was vigorously 
opposed to the ratification of the choice of Professor C. W. Eliot as 
President of Harvard by the Overseers, of whom he was then one, and to 
Mr. John Fiske as a lecturer on Spencerian philosophy. The unexpected- 
ness of Dana’s conservatism, which kept him from being ever a mere 
Philistine, is shown in his remark on Theodore Parker’s sermon on 
Webster: “Strange that the best commendation that has appeared yet — 
the most touching, elevated, meaning eulogy, with all its censure — 
should have come from Theodore Parker! Were I Daniel Webster, I 
would not have that sermon destroyed for all that had been said in my 
favor as yet.” Mr. Adams’s volumes will not be overlooked by any one 
who would know the New England of 1840-1880. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $4.00.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Madison, Andrew W. The true theory of Christianity, or the lost 
book. In four parts. A commentary on things that men should know. 
New York: the author. 1890. 86 pp. : 

Le Nouveau Testament et les découvertes archéologiques modernes. 
Par F. Vigouroux. Avec des illustrations d’apres les monuments. 
Paris: Berche et Tralin. 1890. 458 pp. 

Delitzsch, Adolf Franz, D.D. Biblical commentary on the prophecies 
of Isaiah. Translated from the 4th edition. With an introduction by 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1890. 2 vols. 
Clark’s foreign theological library, New Series, vols. 42, 44. 

Clarke, James Freeman. Deacon Herbert’s Bible-class. Boston 
G. H. Ellis. 1890. 138 pp. (First written as a series and printed in 
the Christian Register, many years ago. Now collected with the hope 
that they may be of some use to Bible-classes and Sunday-school 
teachers, by L. F. C.) 
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Christian philosophy. II. [By] Ephraim Langdon Frothingham and 
Arthur Lincoln Frothingham. Baltimore: A. L. Frothingham. 1890. 
69-131 pp. (This part 2 contains: Primordial opposites: God and 
nothing.— God the creator.— Creation of the universe.— The eternal and 
universal Christ.— The eternal and temporal incarnation of God.) 


History and Biography. 


Campbell, John. The Hittites: their inscriptions and their history. 
Toronto: Williamson & Co. 1890. 2 vols. (The author is a professor 
in the Presbyterian college, Montreal. The first part of the work is an 
analysis of all the legible Hittite inscriptions so far published. The 
second, an extended history of the Hittite people. “My simple aim 
being to reconstruct with truthfulness, out of many widely scattered 
fragments, an important and long lost page of ancient history.”’) 

Schuerer, Emil. A history of the Jewish people in the time of Jesus 
Christ. Being a 2d and revised edition of a “Manual of the history 
of New Testament times.” Ist division: Political history of Palestine 
from B.c. 175 to a.p. 135. Translated by Rev. John Macpherson. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1890. 2 vols. Clark’s foreign and theologi- 
cal library. (Dr. Schuerer has prepared an exhaustive index, which will 
be issued soon in an English translation.) 

Adams, Henry. History of the United States during the second 
administration of James Madison. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 
1891. 3 vols. 

Taine, Hippolyte Adolph. The origins of contemporary France. The 
modern régime. Translated by John Durand. Vol. I. New York: 
H. Holt & Co. 1890. 

Connelly, Emma M. The story of Kentucky. Illustrations by L. J. 
Bridgman. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 1890. 337 pp. Map. Story of 
the states series. 

Wallace, William. Life of Arthur Schopenhauer. By W. Wallace, 
Whyte professor of moral philosophy, Oxford. London: W. Scott. 
1890. 217 pp. Bibliography by J. P. Anderson. “Great writers” 
series. 

Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, written by himself, and a selection from 
his letters, with occasional notes and narrative by John, lord Sheffield. 
Edited by Henry Morley. London: G. Routledge & Sons. 1891. 
446 pp. 

Seeley, Leonard Benton. Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. Piozzi. A 
sketch of her life and passages from her diaries and other writings. 
With 9 illustrations [portraits] from Hogarth, Sir J. Reynolds [etc.]. 
London: Seeley & Co. 1891. 336 pp. 
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